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EAST INDIAN LIFE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER, 





“ Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus.” 


CaN anything be more exciting than the feeling which persons are 
conscious of when at the end of a long voyage they see the shore, 
before unvisited, whereon they are destined to be settled, perhaps 
for life, and reach‘ tke/’land containing the haven towards which 
their hopes during the voyage have been concentrated ? 

Inasmuch as this whole life is made up of anticipations, as 
there is really no measure of fruition in joy which is unaccom- 
panied with a thought of the future, in so much must a prospect, 
which has to be peopled wholly with fancy’s creations, be one most 
absorbing to the mind;—and such is the aspect of an unknown 
land to young persons on their first visit to it. This feeling is 
more or less keen, according to the temperament of those who ex. 
perience it; but none are wholly unconscious of it. 

It was felt most intensely by two passengers of a company’s 
ship called the ‘‘ Essex,’’ which arrived at the Sandheads, at the 
mouth of the River Ganges, in the morith of November. They were 
youths who had just reached that time of life when boyhood is 
merging into manhood, and school with its associations are hateful 
and despised by the ambitious spirit—when the aspirations of a 
mind which has only had seventeen years’ experience are teeming 
with ardour to enter upon the drama of life, and the rays of gilded 
hope are for ever brightening the horizon. ‘The name of one of 
these youths was Maldon,—one of high birth, who had been well 
educated, and whose life, when he was at his father’s house, had 
been one of luxury and much indulgence. He was about to join 
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an infantry regiment at Dinapoor, one of the old company’s native 
infantry ; and as the time I am speaking of was forty-five years 
ago, the prospect of a cadet, such as Frank Maldon, provided he took 
to his profession with zeal and assiduity, from the circumstance of 
its giving him an opportunity of becoming eligible for staff situa. 
tions in the event of his acquiring the native languages, was much 
more hopeful than the prospect of an ensign in one of the Queen’s 
regiments would have been. He was tall, handsome, and had so 
far shown signs of talent, that he took the lead amongst his com. 
punions in all their games and pursuits ; and it would have puzzled 
one who held an office of command to prognosticate whether he 
would have been likely to succeed in becoming an efficient officer, 
owing to his brilliant talents giving him a great facility for acquir- 
ing anything that he set his mind to; or that his sanguine tempera- 
ment and ardent pursuit of pleasure would be likely to lead him 
away, and induce him to plunge into the course of dissipation and 
intemperance which so many of the Anglo-Indian youths fall 
victims to. Such might have been the reflections of the seniors on 
board the “ Essex,’’ General Oldfield, Colonel Moxon, and two of the 
civilians called Willers and Loder ; but the ladies on board that ship 
could find nothing but perfection in one whose manners were engag- 
ing, and whose profile was perfectly aristocratic, whose dark eyes 
were bright with intelligence, and whose hair was a perfect picture 
of adornment. The other youth was much less prepossessing in 
appearance. He was shorter, and though his countenance was 
open, and his eyes gave a promise of intellect, yet his features had 
not the symmetry which could entitle them to be called handsome. 
He was much fairer, and his grey eyes in repose had nothing in 
their expression likely to arrest attention; but when animated by any 
subject of interest, they were sure to address themselves eloquertly 
to any person with whom he was engaged in conversation. His name 
was Kane. But though, like the other youth, he was ardent and 
hopeful, still the hateful blight of an affliction which he had just 
suffered from gave a great deal of anxiety to his mind as he stood 
on the deck that early morning,—when the “ Essex ’’ neared the 
Sandheads—for only a month had passed since he had lost the only 
dear parent he had. His father, a captain in one of the native in- 
fantry regiments, had, though in a very precarious state of health, 
sailed from Portsmouth along with his only son, in the ‘‘ Essex,” 
some four months before the morning to which I refer. But his 
malady gained ground rapidly during the course of their long 
voyage, and they had just passed the Cape when it finally 
mastered poor Captain Kane, and his son had to stand by and 
sorrowfully see him consigned to a watery grave. Before his death 
he felt. the bitterest emotion, when he Jooked on his son standing by 
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nis side, whom he was thus obliged to part with unprovided for and 
unfriended; for hopeless of either procuring him a cadetship or a 
commission, he had set out with him for India with a view of getting 
permission from the authorities to allow him to join one of the 
Queen’s regiments as a volunteer, and eventually, on a death. 
vacany, or a tour of active service occurring, to let him stand his 
chance of succeeding to an ensigncy in the regiment. And during the 
whole of the sad time of sickness that he passed through, whether 
he lay in his cot and talked to his son, or when he was able to 
totter upon deck and get him to sit near him, he still dwelt upon 
the probability of his being able to see him commence his outset in 
life as a soldier. And Charles Kane, when the last sad awful 
gurgling of the waves which resounded to the fall of his father’s 
coffin into the deep gave him notice that all trace of all that he held 
dear in this life was gone for ever, felt his unfriended lot to be one 
of unspeakable bitterness. Of those who were fellow-passengers he 
knew no more than as casual acquaintances. There was General 
Oldfield, an old Peninsular officer, who had lost one arm at St. 
Sebastian, been wounded in the other hand badly and lost a finger, 
and had also received a severe gash in the face. He was one of 
those exemplary Christian men who, few and far between, were 
sometimes to be met with in the army, revered and respected by 
all, looked up to by fhe soldiers as the guardian genius of justice 
and equity ; and if Sumetimes jeered at openly by young, reckless 
officers, secretly almost idolised, as those are always who direct 
their righteous course in a seif-denying and conscientious guidance 
through the numerous difficulties and intricacies which beset them 
in their career of duty. His almost ascetic habits of abstinence, his 
unwearied efforts in the cause of charity, his untiring zeal in for- 
warding the interests of the soldiers, and in carrying out to the 
very letter every measure tending to their benefit, had during the 
time he commanded a regiment been so conspiciously shown, that his 
name far and wide was spoken of with encomium. He had been 
absent from his command only a year and a half, and was now tTe- 
turning to India to assume a brigadier’s command. He was 
accompanied by his aide-camp and military secretary. There were 
three young ladies‘ on board, who were called, as usual, spinsters, 
an invariably used Indian term. There were two civilians who 
had passed out the time of their furlong in England and were about 
to re-enter upon their tiresome but highly lucrative duties in India. 
One was an old man in appearance, the other was scarcely thirty, 

Two of the young ladies, notwithstanding the affectionate 
terms in which they spoke oi the cousins whom they were about to 
meet up the country, would in their heart of hearts gladly have 
ignored the interview until two other events of paramount impor- 
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tance to each had been destined to turn up, if such had been the 
happy decree of Fate. These two events they fondly hoped for, 
but scarcely dared to expect. One of them, Miss Manvers, was on 
her route to Bhaugulpoor, where she was about to meet her cousin, 
a civilian’s wife. She was tall, fair in colour, and thin, with flaxen 
locks, her eyes light blue, and her features, though symmetrical, 
somewhat insipid; she had the languishing, die-away manners 
which ladies verging on middle-age (and she had passed thirty-five 
summers) sometimes affect. She had found the conversation of the 
military secretary very much to her taste, and though nothing 
bordering upon a serious proposal had been made by him, she, 
mistaking his extremely polite and gallant demeanour, had almost 
built upon his making a declaration in her favour, previous to the 
breaking up of the board-ship party, and the departure of each 
division of it to its separate destination. The second young lady 
might almost be called the reverse of Miss Manvers. She was a 
brunette, with bright, dark eyes—nez retroussec, lips perpetually 
moving, either in laughter or in speech, and showing pearly teeth, 
the mouth, though large, very expressive, and the face, if rot hand- 
some, always glowing with animation. She had dark, luxuriant 
hair; her figure was short, but she was extremely active. She was 
clever, piquante, witty, if not brilliant, and she had during the 
whole of the voyage kept up a continual flirtation, varying day by 
day, according as the humour prompted her, between Mr. Loder, the 
younger of the two civilians, and Mr. Maldon. ‘The former she 
thought eligible, as indeed he was, both from station afid salary. 
The latter she principally played upon as a foil to the other. But 
Mr. Loder, though a great student and consequently cravé, during his 
leisure hours was exceedingly amused by her engaging conversa- 
tion, and, indeed, found her a great resource to chase the ennwi of a 
long sea voyage. But he had never exceeded the part of a pleasant 
companion or gentlemanly acquaintance, and she thought of the 
truth of Rochefoucald’s maxim, ‘‘ There are no two things more 
different than love and gallantry ’’ on this, the last day of their 
voyage. She’was young, being only nineteen, and heart-whole also ; 
for though she had made up her mind to acquiesce in any proposal 
from Mr. Loder, she certainly did not love him to distraction, She 
was about to become an inmate of the house where her father’s 
first cousin, a married man and an old cavalry colonel in the com- 
pany’s service, resided. He had no children, and supposing his 
wife would be charmed by having Miss Rally as a companion, had 
urged her to invite her to come out to India, and reside with 
them, and more the cruel necessity which exercises its power 
to the despite of all inclination, than love for the person 
Who had made her this proposition, induced her to comply with 
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this request. But she, Miss Rally, did not feel half the disappoint- 
ment that Miss Manvers did on the occasion of the approaching 
breaking up of the party. 

There was likewise a third young lady, whom many might 
have thought much more attractive than either of the other 
two. But she, though young and good-looking, was extremely 
pensive and silent, not feeling at all disposed to listen to any 
of the conversation which passed generally on deck between the 
male passengers and the ladies. She, Miss Hope, had been 
educated with the strictest care; and at the earnest entreaty 
of Mrs. Moxon, she had consented to accompany her to India. 
She was of middle-height, and ‘her features were rather what 
made her seem very interesting, than those of the purest classical 
type. Her grey eyes were of a very thoughtful cast, her nose 
was long, her mouth small, and upper-lip short, her cheeks were 
pale, but evidently not from ill-health. Her friend, Mrs. Moxon, 
who had just been married, was the second wife of the colonel; he 
was much older than she was. An untimely misfortune had 
happened in Miss Hope’s family, by which they were all nearly 
reduced to destitution; but her friendship for Mrs. Moxon recon- 
ciled her to the step of leaving her parents and sisters and taking 
the long voyage out to India. Indeed, her mother, who, by the 
loss of her husband’s furtune, found herself sorely straitened to pre- 
vide for her daughters, thought that she might congratulate herself 
upon this welcome offer made her by Mrs. Moxon, whose husband, 
about to assume the command of an infantry regiment in India, 
was a person Whom she esteemed so highly; and from having had 
a long acquaintance with Mrs. Moxon, she entertained for her the 
feelings of a sister. 

Such were the passengers on board tlie “ Essex,’’ and though 
the junior members of their party had frequently, indeed, daily 
heard the subject of the country discussed, still, as in all such cases, 
the description of it could but feebly picture it to their fancy. 
I submit it to the judgment of any traveller if he ever found upon 
his ‘arrival on a distant shore that any book, however graphic the 
power of its author, or any account however eloquent the speaker 
may have been, in any manner gave him an adequate idea of what 
struck his eyes upon landing there. ‘True it is, he may have seen 
pictures or photographs of its scenes, but they no more represent 
the wonders he is introduced to than the scenes of a play can vive 
an idea of the action of its drama. So I will not attempt to 
describe the appearance of the coast. ‘The river pilot and his 
leadsmen rowed up to the ship in order to take charge of her in her 
three days’ passage up the river, an extremely difficult task, but 
one which, from its practice having become a regular profession, 
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was of course, familiar tohim. And he steered the ship thronch 
the grand. river, muddy, wide, and more like the waters of a large 
lake; and hundreds of native craft met their view as they sailed 
upward, and the banks were in part mere sandy elevations; and a 
little further up they saw the trees of neem, cocoa-nut, dates, palm, 
tamarind in. its multiform branches, bamboos forming natural, 
impenetrable.barriers, with their feathery branches and tendrils 
interlaced— the. slightest breeze which bore on them making them 
produce the sound of a discordant musical instrument; and the 
natives in the boats all naked except as to a waistcloth and turban, 
some of them bearing freights of cocoa-nuts, mats, native shoes, 
and baskets, und other boats from shore, watching the opporttinity 
of the vessel’s coming to anchor to proffer their wares of ctavas, 
leeches, plaintains, chokootras, jemons, citrons, shereefus and other 
native fruit; and the country side-was for the most part as they 
ascended the river fiat, but thickly planted; and the grand river. 
from its vastness, would have made you think it a small sea in 
compass; but the numerous sandbanks, so treacherous and so 
fraught with destruction to shipping, rendered it necessary for the 
pilot to anchor at night-time, and for the leadsman to keep 
constantly heaving the lead. And the awning was soon spread over 
the deck, and the heat was intense though it was November, and 
the passengers looked over the tatferel at the slimy surging river, 
and they saw, now and then coming down on its surface, the body 
of some wretched native, and the horrid birds of prey in its wake 
aloft, the vultures and the kites; and when they came to anchor, 
they saw the native fleets of dinghees (a sort of plebeian gondola), 
pansways with their sharp prow, and small cabin boleaus fitted 
for European use,. budgerows with ample accommodation. ‘These 
were all plied by native danrees with long bamboos, shouting, 
yelling, and endeavouring to attract the attention of the grand 
feringhee strangers, and amongst them all the most welcome one 
was the small barge that brought the dawk, as the post was 
called, which delivered letters from friends in Calcutta to the 
different passengers, as the arrival of the ship had been tele- 
graphed there immediately upon her making the Sandheads. 
But this was only the first day’s anchorage, which the short- 
ness of the days at that time of the year, gave the pilot barely 
time to reach ; and anxiously enough to come to, as the absence 
of the twilight there made him fear the mishap of being over- 
taken by darkness on the river, And the next morning they 
weighed anchor, and proceeded up the river, on each bank of which 
scenery similiar to that which they saw on the preceding day met 
their view. They finished their day’s sail by anchoring at Diamond 
Harbour; and, the next morning, every hour that they neared the 
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approach'to the great native city, the greater concourse of native 
craft, and the richer cultivation of the grounds by the banks of the 
river, were indicative of the superior culture which marked a 
country under the benign influence of English rule. 

When they sailed up to about four miles from Caleutta they 
arrived at the part called Garden-reach,where, till you reach the Fort, 
the beautiful large villas in succession, built on one story, with vast 
cellarages ux:‘erneath, all designed in the costly and most-approved 
style, marked the residences of the lordly English inhabitants of Cal. 
cutta. In their interior the vast rooms of lofty height have the eeilings 
of cloth, where no crowded furniture or even carpets or curtains are 
found; but the light-coloured mats the cool setulpatee of invariable 
use in Caleutta, is spread, and the indispensable punkah waves, and 
the windows are made to open in the centre, and for moveables 
the chairs, tables, and ottomans are deemed enough, unless where 
the English lady appropriates to herself the small tent-like con- 
trivance, called there a musquito-house to screen her from those 
troublesome gnats which are a perpetual nuisance to the Europeans 
in Bengal, And surrounding these villas are gardens laid out, 
containing the precious exotics which in England-we prize in our 
conservatories, the cactus, the aloes all in their various kinds, the 
sensitive plant, the geraniums, the flowering shrubs, whose odour is 
overpowering in a chamber, the oranges, the citrons, the jessam ines, 
and countless other shrubs. Opposite are the Botanic Gardens, 
which, with the Bishop’s College, embraced most of the extent of the 
banks ontHat side of the river. 

These last-mentioned. places have so often been treated of by 
travellers, that I will leave my readers to fancy them; and the great 
city of palaces, Calcutta, has often been described. No placethat I 
know of exhibits so great a contrast in respect to the august style of 
residences of the rich, or the island magnates, who have conquered 
the country, and the abject. lowliness of the mass of the aboriginal 
or native population... True it is, that. some of the richest of the 
Hindoos are, both from their extremely simple habits of life, and their 
Jewish propensity for usury, possessed of more wealth than any of 
the sons of men throughout the Kast. In this respect, as. well as 
in many others, no visitor of the many who come here from 
England can fail +o recognise the wonderful. self.control. which 
marks this extraordinary race, shown as much in the high Bramin, 
by his rigid observances as to regimen and the customs of his caste, 
as it is in the labouring, mercantile, and menial: class, when 
in presence of their foreign masters, and in their manners, habits, 
and order of ritual particulars in their every-day life And though 
ho race ot men can produce such instances ot fortitude and forbearance 
in the way of enduring pain and submitting to fate, yet the 
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craven submission with which they yield to capricious tyranny, or 
wanton violence would be incredible to the English, or natives of any 
other European country, were they not every-day witnesses of it. And 
soon the plain which stands by the bank of the river was reached, 
and they came to the anchorage, where lay a large fleet of ships, 
mostly English. They dropped anchor, and the numerous Craft 
bearing some of them friends, and some of them for the purpose of 
taking the passengers on shore, crowded round the vessel, There 
was one grand budgerow foremost of the lot, whose sides were a 
mass of gilding, whose poop, supported upon the stately pillars in 
height about eight feet, showed that its ample cabins were fitted for 
state receptions. In the centre of its stern, its maungee or pilot, 
dressed in flowing robes of muslin and rose-coloured turban and 
sash, showed he was conscious of the high honour of being helms- 
man to the Sona Muckee, the name which the natives give t the 
governor-general’s pinnace. And twenty-four rowers, dressed in like | 
costume, brought the boat into juxtaposition to the deck of the 
“ Essex ;’’and two officers of rank in the suite of Sir Charles Metcalf, 
came from the cabin and greeting General Oldfield, took him, with 
his aide.de-camp and Military Secretary, and escorted them on shore 
in the Governor-General’s state conveyance. Then a civilian’s budge- 
row of less stately appearance, but still rich and costly, came with an 
old gentleman on board, who welcomed Colonel and Mrs. Moxon and 
Miss Hope, and landing them on shore they proceeded to one of the 
houses in Chowringhee, as the European part of the town is called ; 
and a sergeant from the south barracks came to show young Mr. 
Maldon his way there; and a third somewhat stately budgerow, 
which contained the friends ix the Civil Service residing at Calcutta, 
who, with their wives, had agreed to receive and welcome Miss 
Manvers and Miss Rally, came also alongside. They soon found 
the young ladies they were in search of, and told them each their 
separate account of how, having heard from their acquaintances up 
the country of their arrival, they had come to offer them a home. 
And as to the two civilians they had agreed to take up their 
quarters at a friend’s house, who also came in his boleau to meet 
them; but poor Mr. Kane had actually no friend to look to, and 
the sense of his lonely and forlorn lot, and the wretched and friend- 
less condition in which he was placed by the death of his father, 
come home to his mind. From the time of the ‘‘ Essex ’’ havin 
anchored until the departure of the Jast boat-full of passengers that 
had left, all had been hurry, clamour, incessant orders to the sailors 
and to the numerous staff of lascars or native seamen, who crowd 
round a vessel at its arrival to get the passengers luggage out, and 
to have it sent in native lighters to the shore; and each new arrival 
was, of course, absorbed in the occupation of looking after the 
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different articles of property; and the male friends who had come 
to welcome the ladies from a far-distant land were eager in giving 
directions as to the disposal of everything conducive to their benefit ; 
and, in short, no one had the slightest leisure time at his disposal. 
So poor young Kane was left to his own reflections, and he said to 
himself that he would put off to the very last minute the time of 
making an application to the captain. 

The natives of India have a proverb which speaks of the bitter. 
ness of having to stretch forth the hand of entreaty in the face of a 
stranger, and the intense humiliation of asking for aid made him 
reluctant to open his mind to any one. But just as he had come to 
the conclusion that when the hubbub and hurry of business would 
have left the captain of the ship leisure time to listen to his story, 
he would apply to him for advice, he saw a boleau being rowed up to 
the ship, and anxious indeed, as he was, to put off the evil hour of 
speaking to the captain, he waited till this boat arrived. It came 
alongside, and the aide-de-camp of the general, mounting the com. 
panion-ladder came on board, and seeing him standing by the taff- 
rail went straight up to him, and told him he was sent by General 
Oldfield to request him to return with him, as he wished to 
speak to him. ‘This address—almost too surely promising of 
good news to be real—certainly took young Kane by surprise. 
To most men of the world—oh, how large a majority of these 
in power !—the act of gratuitous philanthropy is inexplicable. 
But General Oldfield was one of those who never passe] unheeded the 
meeting with a ‘‘ houseless child of want:’’ and though he did not 
actually enter into conference with young Kane, he inquired of his 
prospects from his secretary, and determined in his own mind that if 
he saw his conduct on board was such as would warrant his taking 
him by the hand, he would ’on his arrival befriend him. He had 
formed this resolution on the occasion of the sad funeral which had 
taken place when they were off the Cape of Good Hope; but his 
benevolence was not of the impulsive kind which marks the kind- 
ness of some men and nearly all women. He had imbibed the true 
spirit of Christianity, and to him to do good was indeed a luxury ; 
but he resolved that it should be exercised with judgment. And 
the Military Secretary, Captain Douglas, got young Kane to 
embark with him in his boleau, and they were pulled on shore and 
landed by the road which forms the course opposite to the vast plain, 
in the centre of which stands Sir David Ouchterlony’s monument, 
and they stepped into the general’s carriage which was waiting for 
them, and were driven to that grand palace, which in its extent 
might be called immense, the Government House. It had a very 
spacious lofty portico, and like all the houses in Chowringhee, its 
entrance was ascended by steps of stone which led to its porch, and 
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round it was the capacious verandah which is invariable in Indian 
houses; and in fact, a most necessary adjunct, and the lofty 
chambers had ample cellarage underneath them, and the roof was of 
the sort which accounts for assemblages on the ‘‘ house-tops,’’ being 
flat, and affording a pleasant promenade during the early hours of 
morning (the pléasantest hours of the twenty-four in India), and 
the whole of the evening. | 

General Oldfield received them in one of the private rooms, a 
suite of which had been placed at his disposal by the Acting 
Governor-General ; and when his Military Secretary entered with 
the young man, the General put him at his ease by saying that he 
had sent for him to ask what he intended to do for himself on his 
arrival at Calcutta, and what were his father’s intentions with 
regard to him, provided he had lived to accompany him on shore. 
Then Charles Kane said that he had wished to go into the army, 
and that his father had proposed to himself to send in an applica- 
tion to Government, praying to allow him to join his regiment as a 
volunteer, and that he might perhaps afterwards expect to get his 
commission. Then General Oldfield asked him if he had fully 
made up his mind to enter upon the duties of an officer; that it 
required the greatest steadiness on the part of a very young person. 
And Kane said that it was his most earnest wish to serve in that 
way. Then General Oldfield told him that he would so far forward 
his interests as to recommend him to the officer commanding the 
British Queen’s regiment in Dinapoor to join it as a volunteer, and 
that if he heard good accounts of his progress in learning his pro- 
fession, he would have his interest in view. But he must first 
stipulate, as a sine gua non, that he was not to delay in Calcutta, 
but to take tlie first opportunity of proceeding to Dinapoor to join 
his regiment. He then rose, and young Kane, though he was 
somewhat taken aback by this agreeable surprise in his being so 
signally iavoured, yet found words, though few and stammering, to 
thank the General for his disinteresied kindness. 

And this was not all; for the Military Secretary had been 
deputed to inquire from Charles Kane as to the state of his 
finances ; and finding that he had been left a small sum by his 
father as well as all his effects, he put him in the way of providing 
himself with the necessary outfit on the most reasonable terms, got 
the services of natives to have all his boxes carried over to the 
South Barracks, where he was provided with quarters at the instance 
of the General to the authorities, and he was desired to remain 
there ; and the Secretary soon had servants hired for him, and left 
him in his quarters, saying that he would assist him in providing 
him means for proceeding up the country as soon as possible, and 
the General hoped to see him previous to his departure, and that 
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evening he dined with the officers of the Queen’s regiment in the 
fort, from whom also he received an invitation requesting him to 
become an honorary member of their mess during his stay at 
Calcutta; so that he had an option of dining with them in the 
evening or at his own quarters. And all this had been brought 
about by the General kindly interesting himself in his behalf. The 
next day after the landing of the ‘‘ Essex,” there was a grand ball 
given at the Government House. It was one of those assemblies 
where every English gentleman or lady in Calcutta who went to 
such meetings from choice was sure to be seen; where all who 
wished to join in the amusement which English ladies delight in, 
had only to leave their card with Sir Charles Metcalf, and an invi- 
tation was sure to be sent them. As to the magnificence of the 
lofty apartments,—the ornamentation, of festooning and of decora- 
tions; the superb chandeliers and the brilliant lights; the elastic 
matting, so well calculated for the movement of the terpsichorean 
votaries ; the costly preparations for the supper-table—its splendour 
of plate, where every tumbler and wineglass was surmounted with 
a covering of embossed silver, the grand salvers, the epergnes, the 
choice flowers, and the costly vases; the multitudes of servants in 
white, flowing robes, coloured turbans, and sashes,—it was a grand 
sight to see; but in the matter regarding which English nights’ 
entertainmenjs are most gladsome to the view—namely, the yoodly 
array of beauty’s daughters—there was in this Calcutta banquet-hall 
asad deficiency. There were not more than fourteen spinsters, 
even reckoning the Eurasians, and of the English ones not more 
than six, exclusive of the new arrivals, and these had received 
offers of marriage which they had accepted. The very young 
married ladies, of whom there were many there, enjoyed the 
dancing and the admiration, which they met with from all, 
as much as the spinsters did. And there were no old ladies, 
and certainly none of the forlorn damsels whom in England 
they are pleased to call “ wallflowers.”” Mrs. Moxon and Miss 

ope, eschewing the scene of vanity which a ball always 
exhibits, stayed away, although they had received invitations; but 
When Miss Manvers and Miss Rally entered the ballroom, their 
appearance created a sensation. But would anyone wonder at it, 
when the bevy of red-coats, blue-coats, and civilians numbered 
nearly an army, and all of them young? for the grave and reverend 
seniors were solacing themselves either with the hookah or their rub- 
bers of whist, and did not any of them, as such men sometimes do in 
England, figure for the amusement of the more juvenile. Of the 
dancers the élite were certainly the civilians—that is, they were all 
decidedly eligible, and the military, despite their costume and 
their generally fashionable address, were in the position of ‘‘ only 
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the younger sons.’’ Miss Manvers, as the crowd of applicants for 
her hand in the dance came up one after another to be introduced 
to her, remembered her balls at home, and the way she used, like 
the maiden all forlorn, to sit hour after hour unsolicited and 
unnoticed, and began to think that this foreign land, despite its 
extraordinary black inhabitants and its other drawbacks, had yet its 
preponderating advantages, and amongst these that she had more 
attention shown her in the course of a quarter of an hour at a ball 
here than she would have met with in the course of a quarter of 
a year at home. And as to Miss Rally, she fully entered into the 
spirit of the scene, where she really figured as the crowning rose of 
the whole wreath, the bright star before which the lesser ones had 
to hide their diminished rays; and her black eyes grew brighter 
and brighter. She initiated her reign of triumph by promptly 
snubbing Mr. Maldon when he came up to ask herto dance. When 
others, one by one, got introduced, she looked at her tablets, and 
gave her assent according to her capricious choice, in a sort of 
imperial manner. And when Mr. Lodereven came up, she said 
she would dance with.him the first set that she was disengaged, but 
that really she feared he would have to wait for four. It was one 
of the months when the temperature in Calcutta was bearable, and 
really the exertions which the most admired of the ladies went 
through in the way of dancing was something marvellous. And 
the host was famed for an accomplishment which courtiers gave 
George the Third the credit of possessing,—he was always able to 
recognise the face of any person whom he had but once seen, and to 
those who had been introduced to him he made himself exceedingly 
agreeable ; and altogether the reunion, like all others that took 
place under his auspices, was a complete success. ‘The supper and 
the iced champagne, and all the luxuries, were done ample justice to, 
and the assembly broke up at about four o’clock the next morning. 

This was the sort of life that the fashionable world of Calcutta 
went through. Very early every morning those who prized their 
health, for the purpose of taking exercise, got up for their ride in 
the esplanade. ‘Then there was the business of the day for the 
civilian, and the complete idleness, for it was nothing else, for the 
military in the fort. Their drill and military duties, even in the 
cold season, were completely over at ten in the forenoon; and for 
nine mouths of the year there was not a possibility for even these. 
But both for the civilians and the military the day was wholly 
spent indoors; and in the evening every individual European, 
and every native also who could muster an equipage, repaired to 
the course—barouches, gigs, landaus, phaetons, garries—horsemen ; 
children in tiny carriages, in different continual lines, kept driving 
or riding up and down the broad road by the river side, which at 
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that time in the evening exhibited the same sort of aspect as the 
beach road by the seaside does at Brighton in the height of the 
season, having in addition, of course, the native element which 
shows itself on the Calcutta course in the turbanned attendants, 
who act as footmen or coachmen, and the lackeys or grooms who 
wait at each end of the ride to accompany their master’s vehicle 
when he leaves the course for his own or some friend’s house. And 
the civilians and the rich merchants after their drives, as soon as 
nighfall comes on, repair to their splendid mansions in Chowunghee ; 
and there the dinners and the luxury which is carried oh in this 
city, perhaps more than anywhere on the globe, commence, 
Attendants at the back of every chair ; sumptuous fare served on 
finest services of plate; wines of the choicest sort direct from 
France, not subject to duty; hermetically sealed dainties from 
England,—such, I say, was the life of the Calcutta ladies and 
centlemen. But there were still some few to whom existence 
seemed made for something better than frittering away its hours 
in mere trifles, or devoting it to the pursuits of luxury, idleness, 
and pleasure. Although the retired and the studious may be 
sneered at by the gay, the idle, and the proud, still the observer 
ofhuman nature, in making the survey of human life as it is shown 
in it, different phases, will doubtless feel disposed to say with 
Addison, ‘‘ Tyue happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise.’’ But it is indispensable for one who has been 
brought to see the worth of true religion, and the emptiness of 
earthly vanities, and that with regard to the world and its joys, 
that its worship is naught, and who is disposed to take the better 
part of eschewing them—to make no compromise with them, but 
shun them altogether. Such was the course pursued by General 
Oldfield, Colonel and Mrs. Moxon, and Miss Hope, And this had 
been the advice given by poor Captain Kane to his son many times, 
and which young Charles ‘still kept in his remembrance, ‘ Never 
go anywhere or to any house where the evening is not finished by 
prayer. If duty imposes an attendance upon any place not so con- 
secrated, then stay there no longer tian necessity obliges you to 
stay, and finish the night by prayer.’ Were such injunctions 
observed, whére would be the place for intemperance, for indulging 
in illicit passions, or for gambling, or any other of the many 
temptations which beset a youth in the army? General Oldfield, 
who never did things by halves, was determined to use every effort 
to shield young Charles Kane from the temptations which he knew 
were rife in Fort William. 

In the South Barracks the youngest of the officers as well 
as the cadets fresh from England took up their quarters; 
aud this was a long gallery, built as all the buildings are in 
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Caleutta, of brick covered over with the lime called chunam, 
which has the appearance, when it is new, of marble; and the 
rooms occupied by the officers had underneath them cellarages, 
without which no tenement in Calcutta is habitable, and the 
chambers were ranged all on one side of an ample passage, and 
consisted each of a room and a bath-room, all chunammed, lofty 
and adapted for the climate. And the young cadets, as they came 
from aboard-ship, were allotted rooms in this gallery; and in the 
ample passage the servants sat, as all natives do, on the ground, 
with their legs tucked under them, and resting their backs against 
the wall opposite to their masters’ rooms. They were dressed in 
the long muslin ungoorkha, bound with a sash, and pyejamahs, 
or very wide trousers and turban.if Khidmutghars, or Musselmans, 
and with a shorter coat, called a chupkun, and loose clothes 
hanging from the waist to the knees, if bearers or Hindoos, who 
also had turbans of another form. And the Khidmutghar provided 
the eatables, in the way of breakfast, tiffin, or lunch and dinner, 
and numerous other servants, barbers, water-carriers, and sweepers 
were in attendance, though their visits t6. the large gallery were 
only at certain times. And the young gentlemen, unable to join 
the grand display of the riders and vehicles on the course, used in 
the evening mostly to assemble on the roof, which was of brick- 
work, and, as usual, chunammed over ; and only those few of their 
number who had friends in Chowunghee, or who had funds which 
enabled them to keep horses, could issue from the Fort, for such a 
thing as a pedestrian gentleman in English costume in Calcutta or 
its grand esplanade, of course, is never seen. But they were mere 
youths—boys, in fact ; and laughter, riot, drinking, swearing, gam- 
bling—all the excesses that unlicenced youth delight in—were wholly 
uncontrolled ; for the inspector, or town-major, limited his exertions 
in their behalf to providing them with quarters, procuring them 
boats for their voyage up the river, and making a weekly report of 
their presence, which was uot ever of a very long continuance, as 
the authorities took care to get them posted in regiments as soon as 
possible. Amongst their number were young Mr, Maldon and 
Charles Kane. ‘The former was in every respect what his com- 
panions called a fast youth. He did not care as to what expense it 
came to, but found it impossible to get through the evening without 
his ride on the course; and as the horse-keepers in Calcutta were 
always glad to accommodate any young gentleman, and were sure 
not todun him too soon with their accounts and charges, he gene- 
rally increased his bill every day that he was not invited by any of 
his grand friends to drive with them in their carriage; and it was 
the same sort of story with the cigar merchant, for he was an iv- 
veterate smoker— the wine merchant—for he had always either wine 
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or brandy in his room for all the young visitors who came there ; 
and when he could manage to induce any of the officers in the regi. 
ment stationed at the fort to come in the evening, he kept them up 
till a late hour, drinking and singing, and he voted all who did not 
do such things as slow coaches or muffs. But the fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen at Chowunghee rather encouraged him, and he was 
constantly invited to their houses. And there was the commandant 
at the fort, who was one of those drinking, swearing old officers, of 
which so many were at that time in the army; and he especially 
countenanced any of the young men of his regiment, who kept up 
till late at mess with him and joined in his potations ; and he also 
took these fast youths by the hand, and patronised them ‘as persons 
who exhibited a proper spirit, and was sure to joke with any of the 
young gentlemen who showed themselves as persons of the lively 
stamp which marks Corinthians and lads of mettle. And having 
such mentors, many were the disciples of that school in the army 
in those times. 

When General Oldfield asked young Kane to his suite of apart. 
ments, which were wholly detached from the governor’s, it was two 
days after he had been an inmate of the South Barracks. He in. 
vited him to dinner. Of course this invitation was accepted, and 
Charles was indeed glad to escape from the noise and atmosphere 
of the juvenile throng in that locality. He met at the General’s 
table Colonel’ and Mrs. Moxonand Miss Hope, and the General’s 
staff; and soon after they had sat down to dinner the General 
mentioned a proposition which he said would be likely to suit them 
all admirably. There was a steamer, or flat, which is borne in tow 
by an engine, and it was about to sail or steam up the river as far 
as Allahabad. From this the passage going by it to Dinapoor 
would be short, and he-hoped that they might all be able to avail 
themselves of it. It would sail in a few days. This all who 
were then present rejoiced to hear. 

Calcutta, to those who are disposed tu live quietly, is, perhaps, 
of all places in India, the most objectionable. Were it for no other 
reason, the climate, so hateful to any European constitution, would 
make any English person rejoice to have an opportunity of getting 
away from it. And Colonel Moxon said that he was sure the ladies 
would like to go, and that they would be able to finish their arrange- 
ments in Calcutta so as to be ready to start at the time mentioned. 
And when the General put the case before young Kane, he felt 
how kindly he had been treated, aud how benevolently the General 
had acted the part of the Good Samaritan to him, and how truly 
helpless would have been his prospects, worse than those of the 
orphan mentioned in Homer, had he been thrown On the world in 
such a strange city as Calcutta; and he said that of course he 
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would gladly avail himself of the opportunity. And he could 
scarcely keep himself from weeping with joy when he thought of 
the singularly happy turn which had fallen to his lot. For the 
General himself and his staff were proceeding up to Cawnpoor, and 
they, naturally wishing to shorten the time of their voyage, were 
indeed glad that the slow part of it would be limited to the passage 
from Allahabad to Cawnpoor; and as the governor at Calcutta had 
the first intimation of this steam voyage, he, not being about to 
travel himself, gave the General the first choice of making his ar. 
rangements for departure, xs he knew that he was anxious to arrive 
as soon as practicable at the station, and to assume his command. 

During the cold season, a sail on the river Hoogly, which is 
the name given to this branch of the River Ganges, is not without 
its attraction. The novelty of the scenes which meet the view, 
the transition from one place of anchorage tv another at the end of 
each day’s sail, and the objects to be viewed, make the first week or 
ten days very pleasant; but when the voyage becomes protracted 
to three months, which is about the time that a native boat takes to 
reach Cawnpoor from Calcutta, one feels that it is lost time. And 
though the flat in which they all took their departure in about three 
days after this party, hurried them speedily through the sunderbunds, 
steamed through the whole of these tracts, and made a voyage, 
which takes ten days in a native craft, in about half a day, yet 
they much preferred it, and the time of the year was extremely 
favourable for it. They did not even require an awning for more 
than three hours of the day. 

In Bengal the scenes, brought swiftly-changeful to the view, like 
a phantasmagoria, were fraught with a beauty which the evergreen 
foliage, the thickly-set, continuous wildness, the rank exuberance of 
the trees and shrubs during that season, though it was their winter 
was sure to give. And in the foreground they passed at intervals 
the idol temples with platforms wide, and many steps between them 
and the river. They were painted from their base to their conical 
peak with varied colours, red, black, and white chunam being 
laid thick over the bricks, and in the centre over their porch sat 
the hideous and repulsive image of the destroying spirit, and groups 
of half-naked natives stood in the water, muttering their words of 
the turree pooja, And further up the country the woods became 
rarer, and the towering feathery branched bamboos no longer were 
seen, and the small hamlets of mud or bare huts embosomed in 
groves of neem, tamarinds, plaintains, and bamboos, with their sedgy 
slimy tanks adjacent, and their image shrines to avert the small. 
pox, became fewer and fewer, and they got into a line of country 
where the predominant characteristics were long sandy reaches, and 
here and there groves of mango and palms; and the thick forests of 
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the sunderbunds gave place to such trees. And all the passengers 
sat from choice on deck. Miss Manvers also was of the party, 
for the double inducement of being compagnon de voyage of Captain 
Douglas, and of being able to make such a quick transit to 
Bhaugulpoor, made her decide upon leaving the charms of the 
Calcutta society ; and sometimes she murmured her complaints to 
Mrs. Moxon in a sort of languishing low voice, and in a way as if 
she thought the sort of objects that met the view were something 
terrific; and sometimes, but rarely, she succeeded in engaging 
Captain Douglas in conversation. But he and the aide.de-camp 
were principally occupied in conference with General Oldfield, who, 
though quite a chivalrous specimen of the gentleman of the old school, 
and one whose family could undoubtedly claim descent from one of 
the companions of the Conqueror, and though he possessed an ample 
fortune, yet was a decided old bachelor, and not one whom the world 
would call a lady’s man. He had, in fact, passed his youth amidst 
scenes where the tyrant custom had made the steel and flinty 
couch of war ‘‘ his thrice-driven bed of down.”’ 

Both Mrs. Moxon and Miss Hope questioned Colonel Moxon as 
te the country and sought explanation of the strange objects which 
passed before their eyes, and the different movements of the 
natives, and the extraordinary taste that could induce them to 
assemble in multitudes to listen to a man with a long cylindrical 
drum about three times the breadth of the rolling-pin that cooks 
use for kneading flour, which he had turned up on one end and 
tapped with his fingers on the other end, producing monotonous 
sounds of unintermitted cacophony. And after the ladies’ curiosity 
had in some measure beeh datisfied, they went down to the cabin 
before the mid-day meal ; and when they came upon deck again, 
Colonel Moxon had no end of topics to discuss with his wife, and Miss 
Hope and young Charles Kane got into conversation. He told her 
that he had heard that the steamer would stop at all the military 
stations where the troops were stationed, and he thought the first place 
where they might expect to change passengers was at Bhaugulpoor. 

‘* How is it,’? said Miss Hope, ‘‘ that Mr. Maldon, has not 
come with us? I thought that the regiment was at Dinapoor.”’ 

‘I think,”’ said Charles, “ that he preferred staying at Calcutta 
till the next time that the steamer sails; he says that he has still 
some months of the cold season before him, and he has several friends 
at Calcutta.”’ 

‘Yes ; and one of them just arrived there, who, I am surprised, 
has not taken this opportunity of going up the country,’’ said 
Miss Hope. 

_ “‘ I know nothing of her movements, or indeed, of those of her 
friends,” said Charles, 
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‘ And Miss Rally, also, does not seem very eager td take her 
departure for hercousin’s house at Cawnpoor,’’ said Miss Hope. 
“T should think she would find it easier to decide npon her move. 
ments when she knows what part of India Mr. Loder is going to.”’ 

While they were thus talking on this and other numerous 
subjects, which the passing scenes suggested, Miss Manvers was 
using her most earnest efforts to engage Captain Douglas in con. 
versation. I know that it is impossible for a young lady, especially 
an unmarried one, to make a proposal, and in no part of the world is 
it practicable, neither have I ever seen it described as taking place 
in any account, except in the history of people described by Lord 
Lytton in ‘‘ The Coming Race ;’’ but still, for all that, there are 
numberless instances of young ladies, by a series of unmistakable 
proceedings (similiar to signs which the Spanish ladies convey in 
telegraphic movements with their fans), giving men to understand 
that they expect to be spoken to. 

And now the evening was fast setting in, and as they were to 
anchor for the night at Moorshedabad, and to make Bhaugulpoor 
the next day, she thought that there was very little time to lose 
in her project. In such a process the eye is more employed than 
any other feature ; there is an appeal made through its means that 
scarcely ever is fruitless. Who has not seen or felt its influence ? 
Its first operation is to induce the person looked at to approach, and 
after that the tact of commencing and continuing a conversation is 
a partof the artifice in which women are so well skilled, that the 
most difficult step in the business is overcome when they have 
induced the person practised upon to engage in it. As during their 
long voyage together, Captain Douglas's gallantry had often been 
taxed in this way by Miss Manvers, he had become, as it were, 
slightly spell-bound, and her voice so gentle and sweet, had always 
been so flatteringly responsive to all his statements that he almost 
felt it would be unkind and ungrateful to forbear, holding conversa- 
tion at the approaching ora di partenza when they were so soon to 
be separated. And they talked long of the country, and of the 
numerous topics which it suggested, and the remembrances of the 
board.ship life, and the prospects of themselves and the different 
passengers in their different places of residence; and Miss Hope also 
conversed long with young Charles, and long after the steamer had 
come to anchor and was lying moored by the bank, all the passen- 
gers sat on deck where the soft and mellow-coloured moonlight of 
the tropics was “‘ more like the daylight sick,” than the tempera- 
ture which marks such nights in ourclimate. Of all men the 
men on staff employ have been cbserved to fall soonest in love: and 
Captain Douglas had had a long experience of India before, and he 
knew well how long, and how loathsome and tiresome are the da ys 
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in its wearisome and oppressive hot season when indoor life to the 
solitary man is almost unendurable, and when the young and gay 
resort almost invariably to the billiard-table. He could not but 
be conscious how agreeably such a person as Miss Manvers made 
the time pass away in conversation, and in process of time before 
retiring to their berths Miss Manvers had managed to extort a 
promise from him that he would visit Bhaugulpoor soon after his 
arrival at the station where he was going with the general. 

The next morning very early they, got up the anchor; the 
engine soon set to work, and they moved along in that very agreeable 
way of transit, a river boat drawn by an engine where you have 
all the celerity of a railway, and none of the disagreeable tremulous 
motion under you which thrills through the frame in an ocean 
steamer, none of the unavoidable heaving up and down of the vessel 
as it cleaves through the waves. And the early morning, as I have 
said before, and as all who have been to India know so well, is 
the pleasantest time of day there ; and they got to the part of the 
Tiver where it is overlooked on its right bank by the Raj Mahal hills, 
that wild region of jungle. So thick together for many miles, are the 
reeds which are higher than what a man seated on an elephant can 
look over—the bare or native plain, the neem, the tamarind, 
and palm, are the forest trees; and shrubs innumerable form 
the jungle where the huge snakes and tigers are numerous in the 
thickets of the interior. And the alligators are seen in numbers on 
the sand-banks by the river side; and at a site where some marble 
halls and numerous brick Muildings were in ruin, nearly covered with 
rank grass that clings round their walls like ivy, there was a coal store, 
which was purposely set as close as possible to the banks of the 
Ganges, in order to supply the steamer with the necessary fuel on 
its arrival. And the steamer stopped for coaling, and soon after 
proceeded on ‘the voyage through the extremely wild and romantic 
district. The understanding between Miss Manvers and Captain 
Douglas, became every hour stronger, and she considered that she 
had gained great ground when she had received from him, previous 
to their arrival at Bhaugulpoor, a small locket as a souvenir until 
the time that he should be able to visit her again there. And 
when they reached the place of laying-to, at Bhangulpoor, 
her friend, the collector, who resided there, made his appearance 
and introduced himself to Miss Manvers; and she introduced him t® 
all the party on board; and as their time was short, she had to take 
hasty leave, and proceeded with him ‘to his bungalow, and the flat 
steamed onwards up the river, which now broadened out in its 
extent as they went upwards, and looked more like a lake, and then 
they came to the Corruckpoor Hills, and soon afterwards to Mongheyr, 
famous for its hot spring and manufactory, where the native 
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succeed in constructing fire arms; and onward till they reached a line 
of country, principally remarkable for palm-trees, and further on 
through tracts extensively cultivated with all the sorts of native 
grain, urahur, oord, mussoora and moong interspersed with 
the poppy fields. Unlike our gaudy ones, which are profitless, 
these have flower leaves as white as snow, and yield to the covetous 
merchants the juice prolific of advantage, but as pernicious in its 
effect as alcohol. Until they reached the city called by the 
natives Azeemabad, and which we call Patna, and in the evening 


anchored at the place named, from its abundant supply of grain, 
which the English call Danapoor. And the colonel commanding 


the English regiment there came on board and reported himself to 
General Oldfield; and after some colloquy, the latter introduced 
to him young Charles Kane, and after many kind invitations, which 
the general declined to accept, the party who had to land left the 
steamer; and Colonel Moxon and his wife prevailed on young 
Charles to take up his quarters for the present at their bungalow ; 
and so ended their river voyage. 
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A NOVELETTE, 
BY SARTETTE PORTMAN, 
Authoress of the “ Widower’s Wooing,” &e, 
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CHAPTER I. 


MEETINGS AND GREETINGS. 


“Your feet in the full-grown grasses 
Moved soft as a weak wind blows; 
You passed meas April passes, 
With faee made out of a rose.” 


Two young men were leaning against the rails of Rotten Row, 
scanning the fair equestrians as they passed and repassed with a 
somewhat critical eye,—Maurice Grant and his friend, Charlie 
Bathurst. The former had but recently returned from the East, 
after an absence of'sdéme years ; he was tall and well-looking, with 
bronzed face and tawny beard, in manner grave and quiet, and 
reserved to a fault. The latter, unlike his friend, was gay, light- 
hearted, and very popular,—no one knew exactly why, his father, 
Lord Sark, least of all, who was wont to declare that he couldn’t 
make anything of his boy, He was at this time a barrister without 
a brief, and likely to remain so. 

“ That girl rides well,’’ observed Maurice carelessly, as his eye 
rested approvingly on a slight, girlish figure, clad in a dark blue 
habit, who was holding in a spirited-looking horse with a firm, 
steady hand. “She is not pleasantly mounted, [ should say,’’ he 
continued, as the animal began to show signs of temper, and to kick 
and plunge violently. 

“It is that dear kittle Miss Bankes !’’ exclaimed Bathurst, ex- 
citedly; “ he’ll have her off!’’ so saying, he vaulted lightly over 
the rails, and hurried towards the now frightened girl. Seizing 
the bridle with one arm he lifted her from the saddle with the other. 
The groom in attendance on his young mistress having by this 
time recovered his presence of mind, dismounted, and taken charge 
of the unmanageable horse, who showed no signs of relenting, be- 
coming more vicious every moment. 

“T think I had better get him home, miss,” said the groom, 












































think I had better; where is it we are going to?” 
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after a little, ‘‘ ifso be I can; weain’t doing no good here,’’ turn. 
ing to where she was standing by Bathurst’s side, still looking 
pale and frightened, while he was doing his best to reassure 
her. 

“ T couldn’t have kept my seat another instant,’? she said, turn- 
ing to him with a grateful look; “ I must have fallen,—my servant 
was quite useless, as you saw.”’ 

**T am so glad you are not hurt,’’ he rejoined; ‘‘ you behaved 
beautifully ; but I wouldn’t advise you to ride him again—now or 
or never; he is not the thing for a lady.’’ 

“No, perhaps not,”’’ she said, rather shyly; ‘‘ but would you 
mind putting me into a cab? I don’t see any one I know just 
now,’’ she added, looking round. 

** Certainly |’ said Bathurst; and the two made their way 
slowly towards St. George’s Place, through the crowded Row. 

“T have often heard of you, Miss Bankes,’’ began Bathurst, 
‘* and, indeed, I have known you by sight for a week or more. Mrs. 
Beresford is a very old friend of mine,” he continued, gazing ad- 
miringly into the sweet face of his companion. 

“She reddened perceptibly under his prolonged look, and turn- 
ing half shyly away, said quickly— 

‘*Mrs. Beresford is a cousin of mine ; how odd of her to talk to 
you about me! wasn’t it ?’’ 

“Not at all. She was full of your coming to town, and pro. 
mised herself a great deal of pleasure in taking you about; she 
also engaged me as showman, and I promised to be your devoted 
slave the whole season if you would accept my services,’’ he con- 
cluded, in a tone of mock gravity. 

“ How can you talk such nonsense ?’’ said Miss Bankes, smiling 
and blushing, but beginning to feel decidedly more at ease with 
her preserver, as she mentally termed him. ‘ I’m sure you never 
said anything of the sort. I have been in town a fortnight, and 
have never met you at the Beresfords as yet.”’ 

“ One to me,’’ he said, laughingly ; “ but I’m not the impostor 
you wish to imply. I’m always with them, more or less, but have 
so often missed you by a couple of minutes. I shall hope for better 
luck in future,’’ he continued, ‘‘and trust to our meeting very 
often.’’ ; 

“‘ She raised her soft eyes to his face for one moment, as slie 
said in a low tone, “I hope we shall.’’ 

At this point of the interesting dialogue St. George’s Place was 
reached, and Bathurst, hailing a cab, placed the young lady in it. 

‘* Would you like me to come with you?’’ asked he, persua- 
sively, still leaning towards her from the cab window. ‘‘I really 
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‘* T had rather you didn’t,” she said quickly,—** T have given 
you too much trouble already. Tell him to No.—, Portman 
Square.”’ 

‘‘Oh, if that’s your only objection,”’ he interrupted, ‘‘ I shall 
certainly take you home. Mrs. Beresford would never forgive me 
if anything further happened to you. I'll go on the box, if you 
like ?”’ 

‘‘ No,-—please, don’t,” was the earnest answer; ‘* it’s not 
the least necessary—thank you so much for taking such care. of 
me.’’ And Bathurst, feeling there was no further pretext for pro. 
longing the conversation, pressed the little hand extended to him, 
and with a few parting words the cab drove off. 

“ What a duck of a girl !’’ thought Bathurst to himself, “ and 
how pretty and nice she is!’’ as he sauntered back to rejoin his 
friend,—‘‘ I shall try and see more of her. Hallo, Beresford !’’ he 
exclaimed, toa young man who was passing him rapidly, ‘* where 
are you off to in such a hurry? what's the news ?”’ 

The young man thus addressed pulled up suddenly with a 
hearty greeting, and linking his arm within that of Bathurst's, 
sald— 

‘I’m glad I’ve met you; have you seen Kettering this morn- 
ing? There’s a change in the betting. The mare is at 8 to 1. 
It’s odds on Prime Minister now; I can’t make it out. Brown 
telegraphed to me to put him on another couple of hundred, 
She did more than was expected of her, and can’t lose the race, 
he says. I have backed her heavily—more than I like to think 
of,”’ 

‘So have I,’”’ rejoined Bathurst ; ‘‘ let’s hope she'll land it. 
Kettering stands to win twenty thousand by her ; so I think we may 
feel pretty easy about it.’’ 

After a little the two separated, Bathurst rejoining Mr. Grant. 

‘““ Well,’’ he asked, “‘have you taken her home?—you have 
been long enough about it. A pretty little girl—very! I hope 
you improved the occasion ¢”’ 

‘“ Don’t chaff, Maurice; she’s a dear little thing—-a relation of 
the Beresfords, you know. Let’s go and speak to Lady Nina 
Kettering,’ he added, catching sight of a low victoria with a 
beautiful pair of ponies drawn up at a little distance from where 
they were standing under the trees. 

‘*T don’t know her,’’ objected Maurice Grant. ‘‘ Is that her?” 
indicating, as he spoke, a very lovely girl, who was leaning for- 

ward from the low carriage, conversing with one or two men. 
‘* How handsome she is !’’ 

‘*T believe you!’’ returned Bathurst; *‘ she is the: prettiest 
girl out,—her cousin can’t touch her—the girl with her, I mean. 
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She’s like a statue, and does the stately business. You'll cet on 
well with her, Maurice—you can freeze each other!’ 

As the two men approached the carriage Bathurst bowed low 
with mock humility, saying— 

“T have brought you a savage, who requires a little taming. | 
have just imported him from Africa, and present him to you, Miss 
Lascelles, as a token of my love and respect one,—Maurice Grant 
by name.’ 

“ How absurd you are, Mr. Bathurst !’’ said Lady Nina Ketter- 
ing, smiling, as she returned Grant's bow ; ‘‘it’s too bad of you! 
Why didn’t you make your offering to me instead of to Kate? 
she doe-n’t understand your chaff as well as I do. I hope Mr. 
Grant does?’’ she continued, turning her faco full upon him, 
with its large velvety brown eyes and smail piquant features. 
‘*Mr. Bathurst is quite a privileged person, and nobody minds 
what he says.” 

‘*Tt seems so,” returned Grant, gravely. “I am afraid he’s 
right about me, though. I have been too long out of civilised 
society, and am a horrid Goth. I hardly know a soul here.’’ 

“ What about the opera ?’’ said Bathurst, turning to Lady Nina: 
“ Miss Lascelles won't tell me anything. I’m in disgrace this morn- 
ing; the light of her countenance is withdrawn from me. I can 
but gaze on her lovely profile. 

‘* Mr. Bathurst, I won't allow you to talk in this way before 
strangers.” 

‘* Forgive me,”’ he returned, penitentiy. ‘I forgot we were not 
alone. I will not offend again.” 

* You are always sparring,’’ said Lady Nina, good naturedly ; 
“we quite expect you to-night, of course. I have sent you an 
ivory.” 

‘* A thousand thanks, dear Lady Nina?’’ answered Bathurst: 
“you are as good as you are beautiful. I will be there.”’ 

“ Have you heard anything about papa’s mare?” she inquired. 
“‘T have not seen him to-day,—have you ?” 

“Well, yes, I think I did,’’ rejoined he, hesitatingly; “ but it 
might have been yesterday—all days are so much alike; but I 
don’t think he’s lost, if you are anxious about him. Only missing 
without leave, eh ?’’ 

‘“* Leave ?’’ retorted Miss Lascelles, breaking the dignified 
silence she had hitherto maintained, with an ironical smile. ‘‘1 
think my uncle could do without that, even if Nina wero in- 
clined to assert herself; but she isn’t,’’ she added,in an under- 
tone. 

A vexed look crossed Lady Nina’s face; but it vanished the 
next instant, as she answered, smilinyly, ‘‘ Of course he could, Kate 
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dear. But,” she continued, ‘‘ suppose we go and do a little shop. 
ping, if you and Mr. Bathurst have nothing more to say to each 
other of a complimentary character;’’ and with a mischievous 
glance at Maurice Grant's grave face, she touched her ponies 
lightly, and gathering up the reins, without waiting for the angry 
disclaimer that she knew would be sure to follow her playful re. 
mark from her cousin, she made her way out of the Park. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


AT THE OPERA. 


“Tf she shall meet thee in the bower, 
Or name thee in the shrine, 
Oh, ’ware the ring and guard the flower, 
Iler heart. may not be thine.” 


Tue first act of the opera was over, the curtain had fallen on 
the lovers, Lucia, and Edgardo, and a gratified murmur of approba- 
tion ran through the house. 

Lady Nina Kettering and her cousin occupied a pit-box, and 
exchanged frequent nods and smiles with their acquaintances: who 
were nearest'to thier. ° 

Mr. Bathurst was in attendance on the cousins, but in spite of 
his enviable position he expressed his intention of looking round the 
house. 

‘‘T’ll go and tell you who is here,’’ he said, gaily, hastily 
rising from his seat; “and send someone amusing to talk to you. 
Perhaps I can find Brooke,’’ he added, with a meaning smile at Miss 
Lascelles, Turning’to leave the box he was met in» the door- 
way by a tall, ruddy-faced young man, to whom he exclaimed: 
“ Welcome, Brooke! the right man in the right place: 1 was just 
going to look for you.” 

Lady Nina greeted him warmly. 

‘‘Tam so glad to see you, Sir Robert,’’ she said, as they shook 
hands. When did you come up? Where have you been allthis 
uume ?”’ 

‘‘ I’ve been down in er—in er Hampshire,’’ he answered, “ my 
mr-mr-mother wasn’t very well. She sent her love to you, Miss 
Lascelles,’’ he continued, stammering even more, as he addressed 
that young lady, than was his wont. 

‘‘T hope she is quite well, again ¢’’ she asked coldly; ‘* I sup. 
pose your place is looking very pretty now ¢’’ 

Sir Robert answered with a smile of pleasure on his rather 
foolish face. 


“I say, pon my word, it’s awfully-er-awfully good of you 
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asking after the old lady. She’s-er—she’s-er fir-fir-first-rate, and the 
old place—and the old place. That's first-rate, too, laburnums all 
out, and the li-li-lilacs ; you, you w-w-wouldn’t like to see it, would 
you? Now, w-w-w-would you ?”’ 

“Very much, indeed,’’ was the tranquil answer; and Miss 
Lascelles beautiful statuesque face, looked more statuesque than 
ever; “ but I don’t suppose I ever shall.’’ 

The termination of her speech caused a blank !ook to appear on 


- Sir Robert’s face; but he was used to this mode of treatment, and 


in spite of it, still continued the up-hill task of warming her into 
life, as he phrased it. 

“T’m awfully fond of. her,’’ he vied to explain to his intimate 
friends. ‘‘ I don’t deny it’s hard work getting her to talk, or even 
to look at me; but I had rather be snubbed by her than by any one 
else; and I’m all right, don’t you, see? She don’t treat any one 
better than me—that’s satisfactory, at least.’ 

This state of things had gone on for the last six months, and 
Sir Robert Brooke was still a humble worshipper at the shrine of 
his divinity ; he had taken Lady Nina Kettering into his confidence 
and she, good-naturedly, gave him all the help she could, and took 
every opportunity of bringing them together by having Kate to 
stay with her, and getting up little parties in her honour; she was 
always anxious to soothe the feelings so heedlessly ruffled by her 
cousin ; so replying to her last words, she said— 

“You forget, Kate, we all think of going to Cowes, this year. 
Papa has bought a yacht,’’ she added, turning to Sir Robert. “So 
we aresure to bein your neighbourhood in August, if you ask us; 
then, I daresay, we shall be able to come fora day or two.”’ 

“*Oh,”” said Sir Robert, beaming with evident delight, 
‘‘ w-w-w-will I ask you, w-w-w-why, of course—you-er, you are 
always asked.” 

**T see the Beresfords here to-night,’ said Miss Lascelles, 
abruptly changing the conversation. ‘‘ Whata flirt Mrs. Beresford 
is! she has been talking to Mr. Bathurst ever since he left us. 
When he said ‘he was going to look round the house,’ he merely 
meant to find the Beresfords. How amusing !’’ she continued, with 
@ spiteful little laugh, and fixing her opera-glasses on the obnoxious 
box. ‘I see there’s someone with her I don’t know, a pale girl in 
black; I don’t think she is the least good-looking—do. you, Sit 
Robert ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I r-r-rather think I do; so does B-B-Bathurst. 
I should say, he looks as if he m-m-meant to stay where he 
is,’’ 

Miss Lascelle’s answer was lost to her admirer and to posterity ; 
for just then the curtain rose, Charlie Bathurst returned to the box, 
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Sir Robert to his stall, the scene between Patti an1 Graziani began, 
and held the house entranced. 
Nina Kettering listened with her whole soul in her beautiful 
eyes— 
“ With ear and eye intently bent, 
And head thrown back, and lips apart,” 


heedless of aught else but the delicious-music. Her cousin, on the 
contrary, went to the opera because every one else did, not that she 
cared much about it, on the same principle that too many attend 
church—it was the thing to do. 

Turning to Bathurst under the cover of the music, she said in a 
tone of ill-concealed annoyance— 

“T was quite amused to see you talking to Mrs. Beresford ; is 
that what you call looking round the house? I should like to know 
who you DID see, except her ?”’ 

‘‘ Half London,’’ was the careless rejoinder ; “ every one is here 
to-night.” 

‘*Who is that in her box?’’ she inquired; “you seemed to 
think her very charming.’’ 

“Did I? how nicg of me! I hope she thought so too. Sheis a 
cousin of Mrs. Beresford’s—if you want to know.”’ 

‘*A cousin?) How funny!” 

“Why, funny?’ he asked. “In that case we are all funny, 
more or less. Why, you must be funny—think of that, Miss 
Lascelles.”’ 

‘*T know Mrs. Beresford always has some new girl with her; 
but I thought they all had names. This one seems to be a cousin 
Without one.” 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ returned he, ‘‘ though I can’t see how it can 
interest you to know it—our young friend is called Annie—Bonnie 
Annie Laurie,’’ he added, in a lower tone, but not low enough to 
escape her attentive ear. She took him up very short. 

‘*T never should have accused you of being romantic, Mr. 
Bathurst: ‘Bonnie Annie Laurie.’ How absurd you are!”’ 

Her tone was so irritable that he could not fail to observe it, 
“Juno is ruffled,” he thought; “I’ve put my foot in it some- 
how ;” so he allowed the conversation to drop, and turned his 
attention to the stage, till roused by her exclamation of ‘‘ Look, 
Mr. Bathurst! Lord Kettering is with those Fitzgeralds again,”’ 

‘“*T see them,’’ he rejoined; ‘‘ don’t take any notice, the 
chances are your cousin will not know they are here, she is so full 
of the opera ; and we can get away before the end of the last act, 
and avoid all awkward rencontres.’’ 

“I shall certainly tell her,’’ she retorted; ‘‘ his behaviour is 
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disgraceful! Every one is talking of his infatuation for Miss Fitz. 
gerald; it is time Nina knewit. I am sure he means to marry 
her.”’ 

** Well, dor:’t you be the one to spoil her evening’s amusement. 
Please don’t, dear Miss Lascelles!’’ he grew so eager over his 
request that he actually took the hand of the statue and gave ita 
little squeeze. More wonderful still, it was not immediately with. 
drawn, and her voice was almost tender as she said— 

“Very well, Mr. Bathurst; perhaps you are right. I will say 
nothing.’’ Another silence ensued. 

Bathurst broke it this time with, ‘‘ I am glad Brooke has come 
up in time for Epsom ;. he has backed Kettering’s mare for a deal of 
money—we are going down together. Was he lively just now?” 

** Very,” was the cold answer; ‘‘ he always is.’’ 

** He can’t help his confounded way of stammering, and vain 
repetition,’’ said Charlie Bathurst ; ‘“ I-I-I know he’s a good-er—a- 


good f-f.f.fellow ; all men like him,’’ he added, in his natural tone of 


voice ; ‘and women too, for the matter of that—don’t they, Miss 
Lascelles? I think he’s hard hit, andcan’t hit back—eh? What 
do you say ?”’ 

‘**How stupid you are!’’ she said, in a tone of ill-concealed 
impatience. ‘‘ I don’t care to talk about him—look at the stage.” 

“T will,” was the laughing rejoinder, “ since f mayn’t look at 
you ;”” and until the close of the act he did as desired. 

Then Lady Nina turned to him with, ‘‘ Ob, Mr. Bathurst, 
isn’t it lovely? I think I like Lucia better than any opera—don't 
you ?”’ 

“Yes; it’s awfully jolly, but I like Verdi best.” 

“* Of all the opera’s Verdi wrote 
The best, I think, is the 7’revatore ; 
And Mario’s note was enough to soothe 
The souls in Purga-tory.’” 


“You may well say, ‘was!’ ’’ broke in Miss Lascelles; ‘‘ he’s 
fearfully hoarse to-night.”’ 

‘*Yes; but how handsome he looks!’’ said Lady Nina. ‘1 
always admire him so much.”’ 

“Yes, what a good get up he is!”’ said Bathurst; ‘‘I wish! 
looked half as well.” 

“You couldn't,” laughed Lady Nina. “ Fancy you doing the 
lover! you couidn’t be serious for five minutes together.’’ 

“ Ab, you don’t know—does she, Miss Lascelles? what do you 
think of me at the feet of Annie—you know—our young friend, the 
nameless one?’’ 

“You had better ask her,’’ said that young lady, with severe 
dignity. ‘‘] know nothing about it, and don’t pretend to.’’ 
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« You are too hard upon me,” returned ho. ‘‘T shall leave you 
to talk to Grant—here-he is. You know the proverb,” he added, 
turning to his friend, who that moment entered the box. “ Here is 
Miss Lascelles, desirous of hearing your latest African adventure ; 
take my place, and make yourself agreeable.” 

“T won’t have you teaze Kate any more to-night, Mr, Bathurst,”’ 
said Lady Nina ; “ go away.”’ 

‘You need not send him away on my account,’ said Kate, 
rather eagerly. ‘‘1 should say he had better remain where he is. 
I can fight. my own battles, thank you, Nina,’’ 

“ Fight with me ?’’ cried Charlie, rising from his seat, ‘ never! 
I'll go and drink your health ina Band S. I suppose you wouldn't 
like some @"’ 

Lady Nina laughingly declined. 

“T envy Charlie his high spirits,’’ said Maurice; “he seems 
as if he hadn’t a care inthe world. What a good fellow he is {”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Lady Nina, warmly, “ we have known hinv all our 
lives. He is quite a brother to us—isn’t he, Kate? You were at 
Eton with him—weren’t you, Mr. Grant ?”’ 

“Yes, and at Trinity, too, his father’s place is close to ours, 
We have seen a good deal of each other in former days.’’ 

Kate’s ever-watelful eyes soon detected Charlie Bathurst in the 
Beresford’s box again, and the sight annoyed her not a little. Mrs. 
Beresford was always surrounded by the best men. ‘Though not 
strictly handsome, her face was a pleasant one to look at. She had 
avery good figure, tiny hands and feet, and dressed to perfection: 
She was not ashamed of being very fond and proud of her husband 
after ten years of matrimony; while he admired her openly, and 
thought her the dearest, cheeriest little woman in the world; a 
verdict which all his friends endorsed. 

Charlie Bathurst was /’enjfant-gate in the Beresford menage, and 
the especial favourite of Miss Cissy Beresford, a young lady eight 
in years, eighteen in manner, and the darling of both father and 
mother. 

_ Mrs. Beresford’s companion was, as may be surmised; Annie 
Bankes, the heroine of the morning’s adventure; hence Bathurst's 
reticence when questioned about her. She was a tall, slender girl 
of twenty, or thereabouts, with a sweet oval face, and delicately 
tefined features ; but her great charm lay not so much in colouring 
as in her whole expression, which grew upon the beholder more and 
more. Hers was a face that never would tire or of which one 

could grow weary, her skin, white as ivory, was brought into strong 

relief by the black gown she wore. 


“ Her hair was dark, her hand was white, 
Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 
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Her eyes were full of liquid light,— 
I never saw a waist so slender !” 


**We were just talking of you, Charlie,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
as that gentleman entered her box for the second time that evening. 
“ We saw your flirtation with ‘Juno,’ Annie wants to know when 
the marriage is to be.”’ 

*‘Emmy, how can you? I am sure I never said so,” exclaimed 
that young lady. 

Bathurst looked more put out than the occasion ‘seemed to 
warrant, for he answered quite gravely :— 

“T’m the last man to marry a girl for money—it would go 
against the grain to do so, even if I was fond of her; and I’m too 
poor to do without it ; so I’m not likely to go to St. George's on my 
own account.” . 

“Well, don’t be solemn, Charlie,”’ said Mrs. Beresford, ““remem- 
ber qui s'eacuse s’accuse—I was only chaffing you; but I begin to 
think there is something in it now, since you take it so seriously. 
Annie tells me she never met you till this morning,’’ she went on; 
“but I’m sure you must have seen her at my house, though she’s 
not there nearly so often as I could wish. I don’t think your 
mother likes your going out with me much,” she added, turning to 
Annie, who laughingly agreed with her. 

Beresford here joined them, and the conversation took a racing 
turn. When Bathurst returned to his party he found Grant still 
with them, and he did not vacate his seat, but remained where he 
was with but little persuasion, even when the curtain rose on the 
last act. 

Miss Lascelles vouchsafed but one remark to Charlie during its 
continuance. 

“I was not aware,’’ she said, with considerable acrimony, 
“that Mrs. Beresford brought brandy and soda-water to the opera 
with her. I suppose she does, though, as we saw you with her the 
instant you left us ?”’ 

“No such luck,”’ said Charlie, good-humouredly ; ‘‘I had to 
get it first. Mrs. Beresford chaffed me awfully ;’ and then suddenly 
remembering on what subject she had chaffed him, he broke: off 
abruptly, and addressed some trivial remark to Lady Nina. 

“Shall we go now ?’’ said Kate Lascelles, after a while, mindful 
of Bathurst’s instructions ; “ it is nearly all over. I think we won't 
stay for L’ra Poco ;—I'm rather tired.’’ Lady Nina at once rose, 
and suffered Maurice to cloak her, took the arm he offered, and, 
followed by the others, left the box. 

‘“* This is the best way,’ said Maurice, as they ascended a few 
steps which conducted them at once to the grand staircase. They 
had barely got half-way down, when someone trod on Lady Nina's 
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dress. Turning to extricate it, she found herself face to face with 
her father and Miss Fitagerald. She started perceptibly ; her 
colour went and came; the hand resting on her companions arm 
trembled, she made an effort to recover her composure, and to return 
Miss Fitzgerald’s greeting with something like civility, and with a 
little nod of recognition to Lord Kettering, proceeded down stairs. 

Maurice recognised Lord Kettering at once, from Bathurst's 
description of him, and was not a little surprised and annoyed at 
the encounter; but remembering Choerlie’s revelations of the 
morning, easily understood Lady Nina’s emotion’ and the position. 
She broke the rather awkward silence at length, with— 

“That was my father we met just now. I should like you to 
know him; you must come and see us—will you ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if I may; when is the best time to find you in ?’’ 

“T never go out driving till half-past four; and on Sunday I 
am always at home after five.”’ 

“1 suppose I mustn’t come to-morrow ?’’ he asked, rather 
pleadingly. 

Her answer was inaudible, owing to the shouts of the linkmen. 

“Every one’s carriage seems to be stopping the way, except 
mine,”’ she said, presently. ‘‘ I saw my servant in the hall as we 
came down, and made him a little sign to bring it up at once.’ 

‘If you don’t mind waiting here a minute, I’ll go and look for 
it,”’ said Maurice—‘“ oh, here’s Brooke.—I say, old fellow, just see 
what has become of Lady Nina’s carriage; her servant went for it 
half an hour ago.”’ 

“With p-p-pleasure,’’ returned the Baronet; “ but it’s no use, 
it’s no use-er being in a hurry to get-er—to-get-er-away, there’s such 
a c-c-c-c-crowd. 'W-W-Where’s Miss Lascelles ?’’ he brought out 
with a jerk. 

“Charlie’s taking care of her ; you go for the carriage, there’s a 
good fellow! Maurice was anxious to avoid another encounter 
between father and daughter under existing circumstances, 

Lady Nina’s servant here appeared. 
io Your carriage is next but three, my lady,’’ he said. ‘‘ I had 
it hup once, but as your ladyship was not coming hout, the police- 
man sent it to the bottom of the rank.’’ 

_ “We had better walk to it,’’ said Maurice, ‘‘and catching 
sight of Charlie and Miss Lascelles, beckoned them to follow him. 

Hurried good-nights were exchanged, and the ladies drove off. 

‘* Here we are !’’ exclaimed Bathurst, as their Hansom stop 
at a certain club in a certain street leading out of Piccadilly. 
“ Auy one here yet?’ he inquired of the porter; and followed by 
Maurice, made his way to the morning-room, where he was loudly 
greeted on his appearance by its occupants. 
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The noise was deafening, the smoke blinding, whist and ecarte 
were going on, and the betting was general, every one with but 
few exceptions was talking at the top of his voice, and all were 
more or less hilarious. Maurice Grant was new to this sort of 
thing, and thought the place a bear-garden. Turning to Bathurst, 
he said— 

** One can’t hear one’s self speak in such a din ; the place is too 
full of noisy boys to suit me. I'm rather sorry you put my name 
down.” 

“That’s what I complain of,’’ said Charlie, dryly, as the two 
drew near to watch a game of ecarte, the players being a certain 
Colonel Dudley, and one Bob Stanhope, of the — Hussars. 

‘* How does the game stand ?’’ inquired Bathurst. 

“Three all,’’ was the rejoinder. “I'll bet you a fiver on 
Stanhope.”” The speaker was a lad of nineteen or thereabouts, 
with a handsome, dissipated-looking face, and a handsome fortune, 
which he was doing his very best to dissipate. 

‘All right, Harcourt,”’ returned Bathurst ; ‘‘ put it down to 
me, and as much more as you like.”’ 

The players were well matched, out of seven games Colonel 
Dudley rose a winner of the odd one only. In the meantime, 
Maurice and Beresford had sat down to a rubber of whist with the 
Duke of Melrose and an attaché of the French Legation, M. de 
Sans-souci, who flattered himself that he was very English indeed, 
The Duke [was a professed whist-player, and was considered the 
Clay of the club. 


‘What stakes do we play ?’’ inquired Maurice, as the party 
seated themselves. 

“* Five.pound points, and ten on the rubber ; but I'll bet higher, 
if you like,’’ answered the Duke. 

Maurice declined the proffered offer, deeming the stakes already 
high enough. After a couple of rubbers the Duke suggested that 
someone else should take his place; and Lord Kettering who had 
just entered the room—looking flushed and excited—accepted the 
proposal, and addresing himself to Maurice, said— 

“ I suppose you don’t object to take a pony on the rubber, Mr. 
Grant ?”’ in a tune that made it difficult for that gentleman to refuse, 
without seeming churlish. 

“ Not at all,’’ he answered carelessly ; and the game began. 

Luck was decidedly in favour of Maurice and Beresford, who 
won the trick every time; at the conclusion of the third rubber 
Lord Kettering refused to go on, declaring it was impossible to play 
with such a run of ill-luck, and that he’d had enough of it for one 
night, at least. 

“This room is awfully hot, bring me a brandy-and-soda,”’ he 
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called angrily to a waiter, and rising from his chair, he kicked it 
away viciously to a considerable distance, muttering under his 
breath, “D——d bad luck! I won’t touch another ¢ard to. 
night.” . 

. The three gentlemen; thus unceremoniously left, sat and looked 
at each other, the Frenchman broke the awkward pause with 
the novel remark— 

“Vat you tink? dat dear mi lord shall play no more, he say 
he vont, no ‘d—m’—vill ve give ovare also, say ?”’ 

‘* Nota bit of it!” said Beresford. ‘ Brooke,’’ he called, ‘‘ we 
want you come and play arubber with the Vicomte; put up your 
betting-book—now then.”’ 

**Co-co-co-co-co-coming, my dear boy; but-er but-er I-I-TI- 
don’t think I’m first-rate at-er—at-er-whist-er. I-always forget 
what’s out, and what I ought to le-le-le-le-le-lead from. But I'll 
come if you wa-wa-wa-want me.”’ 

The Vicomte’s face of consternation while Brooke was speak- 
ing was ludicrous to behold. He immediately rose from his seat, 
saying — 

**O, my head! O, Iam very ill! I go vay, directly. I cannot 
stay. O, mon cher, Monsieur Brooke, pardon me! I shall play. wid 
you ano-der day, wid great pleasure; but now, O, adieu!’ So 
saying, he vanished. Sir Robert expressed his concern to Beresford 
atthe Vicomte’s sudden indisposition, which threw that gentleman 
into fits of laughter. 

‘Why, couldn’t you see he was only shamming, so as to avoid 
playing with you after you had exposed yourself in the way you 
did. Why, J should have been ashamed to win of you after that 
—you should study Clay.”’ 

‘Come here, Beresford !’’ said Lord Kettering, in his usual off. 
hand manner. 

Beresford rose. 

“ What is it ?’”’ he asked, and a whispered conversation ensued. 

“The mare has got back to two-to-one. I can’t get any more 
money on,”’ 

‘* Two-to-one?”” said Beresford. ‘ Why they were betting six. 
to-four on her here, and you can’t get that now.” 

“The devil you can’t! I’ve a good mind not to run her at all, 
she’s been such a hot favourite all along. I could never get 
anything like a pr'ce about her. I’m d——d if I run her for the 
public !’’ , 

“ My dear fellow, it’s too late to think of that now. Hang it, the 
stake is surely warth winning, besides what you’ve backed 
her for! The public expect her to turn out a second ‘ Blink- 
Ronny.’ ”’ 

N 
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“We shall see,” was the impatient answer. “TI shall turn in 


now.” 
“So shall I—it’s nearly two,” rejoined Beresford. Their 


—_ was contagious, and the club was soon deserted. 







CHAPTER III. 


MAYFAIR AND BELGRAVIA. 


“ ——- Lo, mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose, and rejoicing in my joy.” 


Tue breakfast hour was, according to Mrs. Beresford’s idea, the 
cheeriest in the day. Then she had her dear Eddie all to herself, 
or with only Cissy to share in his pleasant looks and ways. Un- 
like the run of husbands, he did not read the papers, tear open his 
letters, growl over the contents, and otherwise make himself dis. 
agreeable during the meal. On the contrary, he disposed of his 
correspondence in his dressing-room before he came down, and was 
ready to discuss friends, plans, and engagements with bis little 
wife ; Cissy putting in her oar as the fancy took her, which it 
did pretty often. 

“You will meet the Fitzgerald’s to-night, Jenny,’’ said Beres- 
ford, helping himself to some ham as he spoke, 

“What?” exclaimed Cissy, ‘‘that handsome girl who’s so 
painted, and who mother and I saw spooning Lord Kettering at 
Hurlingham? She’s lovely! Quite, I think.”’ 

‘* You're right, Cis, she is,’’ said the father, without evincing 
the smallest surprise at that young lady’s remark, ‘‘ and as good as 
she’s beautiful,” he added, laughingly. 

“‘ Eddie, what nonsense you talk,’’ said his wife. ‘Are you sure 
that these people are going to dine at the Kettering’s ? Nina hardly 
knows them, and I can’t think she would ask them to meet such 
stiff people as the Sarks and Melroses.”’ 

“T don’t know about that; but Kettering told me they were 

going to have a dress feed, and he had asked that pretty Miss Fitz- 
gerald. Is that good enough for you ?”’ 

“ Do you like dress feeds, papa dear ?’’ inquired Cissy ? 

“Tol-lol, pet,—they’re well enough. Suppose you have a shy 
at the marmalade, and shut up a-bit.”’ 

“Shall you go to Epsom to-day?”’ said Jenny, after the busi- 
ness of the table had received due ajtention from the little party. 

“Well, I think so,’’ was the rejoinder. ‘* ] may as well.” 

B Papa, dear, what will you give mother and me if Moonbeam 
wins to-morrow ¢”’ here broke in Cissy. 

“T'll take you to Ascot for the week. There's a treat !’’ 
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 T shouldn’t like that at all, dear; think of something better.”’ 
“ Well, then, the play,—will that do?’’ he suggested. 

** No—we always gothere. Silly papy! you can’t think a.bit 
nice. Mother shall.”’ 

‘Don’t tease, Cissy dear. I think I should go upstairs now, 
if I were you,”’ said the mother, as she fondly patted her little girl 
on the shoulder. 

Cissy, spoilt child as she was, knew when to obey and when to 
rebel. She went away without another word, and husband and 
wife were alone. Then Jenny Beresford, having finished her break. 
fast, went over to her husband ; and he, as in the first days of their 
married life, put his arms lovingly about her trim little waist, and 
said, with even more affection than usual— : 

“What is it, dear wife? I fancy you look a little troubled 
about something.”’ 

She answered his question with another— 

‘‘ Eddy, if anything were to happen to Moonbeam would you 
' Jose very much, supposing she were beat? You have been so san- 
guine all along, I hardly like to hint this to you.”’ 

Beresford looked very grave as he answered — 

** T hope nothing will happen to the mare to prevent her win- 
ning. Bar accidents, I think her the greatest certainty out.’’ 

He had hardly done speaking when a loud knock and ring was 
heard, and Lord Kettering’s voice in the hall, asking if he could see 
Mr. Beresford. fee 

“‘Come in here, Kettering,’’ said that gentleman, opening the 
dining-room door as he spoke; “ what's up ?”’ 

‘* This,’ was the answer. ‘‘ One of the mare’s legs has filled, 
—she can’t, run to-morrow. I must scratch her to-night; but I 
came here to tell you at once before the thing gets wind. Of course 
you will lay against her, and back Prime Minister right up ?’’ 

. ‘Oh, Eddy, what did I say?’’ said his wife, coming towards 
im. ae 

Lord Kettering, in the hurry of conversation had not hitherto 
noticed her. As he heard her exclamation, he looked as he felt, 
annoyed that any one, even Beresford’s wife, should have overheard 
the foregoing conversation. 

“Oh, good-morning, Mrs. Beresford !’’ he said, as he took her 
hand. “Don’t be alarmed; ladies never understand these things. 
I will have five minutes’ conversation with your husband, if you 
will allow me? and then I must be off to catch the train,—I am 
going down to Epsom.”’ 

“So am I,” said Beresford. “If you have a cab here we may 
as well go. together; we can talk as we go. Comeon.” Then, 
Lord Kettering passed out before him, he said to his wife, ‘‘ Don’t 
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make yourself unhappy, darling. I daresay I shall pull through 
somehow. Keep up your spirits !’’ so saying, he was gone. 

Alone in the cab with Kettering he resumed the conversation 
his wife had interrupted. 

“ When did you hear the news ?”’ he asked. 

“ Just now, by telegram,”’ was the answer. 

** May I see it ?”’ 

**What’s the good? I've told you the fact—the mare’s not 
fitto run. You can see the telegram if vou like; but I’ve not got 
it with me—I came away in such a hurry.”’ 

Lord Kettering’s manner was plausible enough; but. still 
Beresford felt a vague distrust of him, remembering, as he did, the 
threat that had escaped him at the club. However, he merely 
said, ‘* It’s a confounded bore, for you and all of us. Are you on 
Prime Minister ?”’ 

“Why do you ask ?’’ was the suspicious answer. ‘‘ You know 
he was the only animal we had to fear from the running in the 
Guineas. Of course I have backed him for a trifle—quite a trifle,” 
he added, noticing a look upon Beresford’s face that he did not 
altogether like. 

After this, the two men smoked away in silence till they arrived 
at the station, when it was observable, had any one taken the 
trouble to notice it, that they travelled down in separate carriages, 
and rather kept aloof from each other during the day. 

In the meantime, Lady Nina Kettering had not passed the 
pleasantest of mornings for divers reasons. In the first place, there 
was a decided coolness between her father and cousip. Since the 
evening before alluded to they had scarcely exchanged a word ; and 
Kate, far from trying to conciliate her uncle, had done her best to 
irritate and provoke an outbreak from him—without success. He 
avoided her, and gave her no opportunity to commence the attack, 
for which he knew her well armed. 

She was to join her mother on the morrow, who had taken a 
furnished house in Tilney Street, for the months’ of May and June, 
and while helping her cousin to arrange flowers in the vases, an occu- 
pation in which Lady Nina particularly delighted, she contrived to 
say many things which rather ruffled the even temper of that young 


“I don’t believe I shall see much of you after to-morrow, 
Nina,” she began. “ Uncle Kettering will take care we are not 
much together. He has not spoken a civil word to me since our 
rencontre at the opera, and has not forgiven me for taking you there 
whea he thought he should have the house all to himself—as far as 
we were concerned. And my putting you on your guard against 
Miss Fitzgerald was my crowning offence.” 
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(Oh, that was quite a mistake, you know, dear,’’ the other 
answered, rather hastily. ‘“‘ Papa does not care for her, except as a 
friend, —he said so.”’ 

“Oh, what a goose you are!” retorted Kate, who, though the 
younger by two years, prided herself on her worldly knowledge, and 
was accustomed to take the lead in all family discussions and to 
domineer over her more yielding cousin. “ Of course he said so; but 
I should have thought you knew by this time what his assertions 
were worth. It’s very easy to believe what one wishes ; but if you 
don’t mind, tant mieuwr, she'll be a nice step-mother for you, I’m 
sure. What a stupid dinner we shall have to-night ?”’ 

“T hope not. I thought you liked the Sarks and the Mel. 
roses, and Charlie Bathurst, and even my friend Sir Robert ?”’ said 
Nina, good naturedly. 

‘*So Ido; but there are others coming I do not like. Mr. 
Harcourt is so stupid and young, and those Beresfords and the 
Fitzgeralds, whom, of course, I shan’t speak to. I can’t think 
what induced you to ask them, after what I told you,—it is too 
foolish of you !’’ 

“Papa made a point of it,’’ said Nina; ‘‘ and, indeed, you 
musn’t be rude to any one who is a guest of mine—it would be so 
ill-bred. I hope you won’t ; papa would be so angry. It isn’t like 
a large party,—we must all try and be sociable.’’ 

‘Miss Lascelles vouchsafed no answer to this gentle remon- 
strance, but took refuge in a fit of the sulks, which was sure to 
reduce Nina to an ubject state of submission, and to make her very 
uncomfortable while it lasted. She soon after quitted the room in 
stately silence, leaving Nina to her own reflections, which were 
none of the pleasantest, and to her flowers, which were all of the 
sweetest. 

As she flitted about her spacious drawing-rooms, arranging the 
flowers to look their best, she gradually recovered her usual spirits. 
She was in the’ act of contemplating the effect she had produced 
when Mr. Grant was announced. 

“What! not gone to Epsom ?’’ she’said, advancing towards him 
with a bright smile. 

‘* No,’’ he answered, as he took her hand, thinking, as he didso, 
that never had he seen so lovely and loveable a creature. Her bright, 
golden hair was merely coiled in thick masses round her little 
shapely head, drawn back from her face, and displaying her tiny, 
shell-like ears, undisfigured by ear-rings. Her morning-dress, of 
white muslin adorned with blue ribbons, displayed every turn of 
her beautifully moulded bust and arms to perfection— 


“Her simple attire, thus in all things reveal’d, 
The fine art, which so artfully all things conceal’d.” 
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So intent was his gaze on the fair face, that he forgot to release 
the little white hand he held, or to apologise for his early intrusion, 
till reminded of both omissions by the movement she made to with. 
= Be cosine my calling so early,”’ he said; “ but the fact is I 

i wanted tosee Lord Kettering this morning.”’ 

«* Now, for a man who prided himself on his veracity, as did 
Maurice, this was as downright a falsehood as could well be 
imagined. He had no wish to see Lord Kettering; moreover, he 
knew he would be at Epsom, from last night’s conversation ; but he 
felt that some pretext was necessary to account for his presence 
there at that hour; he had taxed his invention all breakfast- time 
for a plausible excuse, and could find nothing better than the one 
above. 

‘**T am so sorry,”’ said Lady Nina; ‘‘he has been gone ages, 
—pray, don’t apologise for calling. It’s nearly two,—won't you 
stop to luncheon with Kate and me?’ she looked’ as if she meant 
it, and he, nothing loth, readily accepted. ‘‘ How amusing the 
Melrose ball was! didn’t you think so?’’ she said; ‘‘so many 
pretty people there. I was sorry we came away before our valse ; 
but Kate wanted to go—she was rather bored.”’ 

“ Yes, it was too bad of you, throwing me over like that. I was 
quite disappointed when I found you had gone, and went away 
directly in despair.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Grant! if you did go it was to your beloved club. I 
think it’s fearful to play so high—quite wicked !”’ 

He looked surprised and a little amused at this outbreak on her 
part as he said— 

**On the contrary, I don’t approve of gambling, and never play 
high if I can help it. 

**Papa told me,” she began, “that you——’’ but at this 
moment luncheon was announced. ‘‘ Let Miss Lascelles know, 
Harris,” she said; and that gentleman forthwith returned with 
the intimation that, ‘‘ Miss Lascelles was too ‘ hill with the ’ead- 
ache,’ to come down.”’ 


“Excuse me one moment, Mr. Grant,”’ said Nina; “I must go 
and speak to Kate.”’ 


She ran lightly upstairs, but found the door of her cousin’s 
room locked— and she refused to let her in. ; 


oe I don’t want’ anything: go away, Nina,—pray do,” she 
said. 
Nina was used to these sudden fits 
knew how to treat them. 
: “Mr. Grant is here,”’ she pleaded . 46 
him ?”’ this in a coaxing 


of seclusion, and generally 


won't you come and see 
voice you would use to a fractious child. 
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Miss Lascelles was obdurate. She wanted no luncheon ; she 
would not let her cousin in, neither would she come down; not 
even the tempting prospect of again beholding Mr. Grant was suffi- 
cient to allure her from her self-imposed solitude. Nina felt a little 
vexed at such obstinacy, and a little shy at the coming ¢éte-d-téte 
luncheon with her new friend. This was by no means the first 
time she had played hostess to one gentleman only ; still, for some 
unexplained reason, she did not feel quite unembarrassed and free 
from self-consciousness. 

*“* Kate is really not coming down, after all,” she said, as she 
joined Maurice ; “so you will only have me to talk to.” 

Only?” he queried, with a smile, as they descended to the 
dining-room, which was cool and shady on this hot afternoon, 

t with mignonette and heliotrope, wafted from the boxes 
through the open windows. 

The luncheon was daintily spread on a little round table, drawn 
to one of the windows, originally laid for the two cousins, and Jook- 
ing most cosy and inviting. Here was Maurice in the place 
usually occupied by Miss Lascelles, and seeming very much 
at home all the while, laughing and talking to this fair girl 
as if he had known her for a lifetime, instead of only a few 
days. 

There are some people one feels drawn towards instinctively, 
and Nina, independently of her beauty, was essentially one of 
these, so Maurice woul have said, had any one asked him; as it 
was, he did not trouble himself to analyse his feelings; he only 
knew that after years of distaste and avoidance of women’s society, 
he suddenly found himself brought in contact with the sweetest 
woman he had ever knewn; and he unresistingly, almost uncon- 
sciously, yielded to the influence her presence had began to exer- 
cise over him. : 

‘What :splendid strawberries these are! may I give you 
some ?”’ said he, after they had done justice to the chicken and 
lamb before them. 

“Thanks !—they look very good. They arrived this morning 
with the flowers from our place.’’ 

‘* Kettering Park is about five miles from Goodwood, isn’t it?’’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, about that. I’m very fond of the old place. We are 
there a great deal—at least, Iam. Mrs. Grant is coming to stay 
with us for Goodwood,’’ she continued ; “and for Ascot, too, I fancy. 
It is quite time she began to go out—don’t you think so? I heard 
from her this morning: she says she shall leave Fernleigh next 
week for good, and does not know where she shall go or what she 
shall do, But, of course, this is stale news to you ?”” 
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On the contrary, this is the first I’ve heard of it. I sent her 
word she could stay at Fernleigh till the autumn, and I fully 

intended doing so.”’ 

7 tsa mean nd sent her word ?—haven’t you been to 
see her since you came back? How very unkind !”’ 

» “Notatall. There are reasons, Lady Nina, that would make 
a meeting between my late uncle’s wife and myself anything but 

t,to her at least. However, as you say she is going to 
leave Fernleigh so soon, I shall run down and look at things (as my 
steward is so anxious I should) in a few days.” 

“Then you won't be back for Ascot, shall you, if you wait till 
Isabel comes up? Why don’t you put it off a little longer?” 

“T should only be away a day or two at most,” he answered, 
“and am sure to be back for Ascot. Lord Kettering has asked me 
to join his party, as you know.”’ 

“T don’t call it his party,” she said, “‘ when every one has to 
pay their share of rent and the living ; it’s more like a picnic, don’t 
you think so? I’m sure Isabel won’t like the arrangement, and 
will say she can’t afford it.’’ | 

“You seem very intimate with Mrs. Grant?’ he remarked, 
with evident chagrin. 

** Yes; I’ve known her always. Kate.and I were her brides. 
maids; and after her marriage with your uncle, she often had me 
to stay with her. He was so kind to me! and when I was at Fern- 
leigh talked to me a great deal about you, which makes me feel to 
know you so well.’’ : 

“Do you feel that?’’ he answered. ‘‘I’m very glad. I’m 
afraid my uncle thought me very ungrateful to keep away from 
him in the way that I did—and yet I acted for the best.’’ 

“No; I don’t think he thought chat ; he used to say, ‘ Poor, 
dear Maurice! I wish I could tell him what I think of his conduct !” 
and he praised you up so, you can’t think—this was almost within 
a week of his death. You know how sudden that was? Disease 
of the heart, they said at the time. Poor Isabel never even suspected 
its existence, so it was a terrible shock to her.” 

“I had known of it for years,” said Maurice; “but my 
uncle was very touchy on the subject of his health. Perhaps, 
if your friend Isabel had known this, she might have acted diffe- 
rently,”’ 

‘*How ? I don’t understand you,” she asked in a soft tone. 

_ “Of course you don’t ; it’s a long story. Some day, perhaps, 
if you care to know, I may tell you,’ answered Maurice, moodily ; 
“but it’s not a thing I like to talk about. Why did you never tell 
me before that you knew my uncle ?” 


“ Well, said Nina, “I was not quite sure if the subject might 
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not be a painful one to you, and forkore to mention it for that 
reason.” 

‘‘ How good of you!” said Maurice, gently ; and the eloquent 
look he gave her said more than did his words. 

She felt embarrassed under it, and, with a conscious little laugh, 
she rose, saying— 

“ As we don’t seem to be eating anything, I vote we go upstairs, 
and I’ll show you my especial sanctum, if you like ?”’ 

Maurice followed her into what he thought the prettiest little 
room in the world, bright with its flowers, rare little pictures, 
statuettes, exquisite Sévres and Dresden china, beautiful little 
inlaid cabinets, and all those costly nick-nacks so dear to a woman’s 
heart. 

“What a pretty room!’’ he said, looking round admiringly ; 
“and what lots of music you have!’’ he added, turning some over, 
as he spoke. “I see you have ‘Strangers Yet ;’—I wish you would 
sing it! Will you 2” 

** Nina was not one of those girls who require a large amount of 
pressing. When asked to sing she complied at once, naturally and 
gracefully. 

. ‘* With pleasure !’’ she said, as she took her seat at the piano, 
and began in a rich mezzo-soprano voice, which was intensely 
sympathetic— : 
, “Strangers yet ! 

After years of life together, 

After fair and stormy weather, 

After travel in far lands, 

After touch of wedded hands, 


Why thus joined !—why ever met, 
If they must be strangers yet ? 


“ Must it evermore be thus— 
_ Spirits still impervious ? 
Shall we never fairly stand 
Soul to soul as hand to hand ? 
Are the bounds eternal set, 
To maintain us ‘strangers yet?” 


“Do you like it?’’ said Nina, as she turned towards him, at the 
conclusion of her sony. 

“ Indeed I do!’ he answered, as their eyes met. 

She felt his look, and was angry with herself for the embarrass- 
ment she could not altogether hide. 

“It’s too warm to sing to-day,” she said, quickly, moving 
away from the piano, and seating herself at the open window. 

Maurice rose to go. 

“Thad no idea I had been here so long!” he said, as he 
glanced towards the4little French clock on the mantlepiece, “I’m 
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afraid you won't admit me another day if I stay such an uncon. 
sciousable time? so good-bye till this evening, Lady Nina !” 

“* Good-bye!” she said, holding out her hand, which he pressed 
—not to bis lips, as the old romances have it, nor to his heart,— 
only a little warmer than was altogether necessary. And as the 
door closed after him, she confessed to herself that she had not 
missed her cousin so very much after all, and inwardly rejoiced, in 
spite of herself, that she should meet him again that evening at 
dinner. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DINNER PARTY. 


“ Fish, flesh, and fowl, and all of the best, 
Want nothing but eating—they’re already dressed.” 


BERESFORD returned home barely in time to.dress for dinner, 
so no reference to the morning’s disaster was made by either husband 
or wife, till they found themselves seated in their snug little 
brougham with its high-stepping horse, on their way to dine with 
the Ketterings, at 110, Eaton Place, then he said— 

** How well you look to-night, little woman ; 1 hope you haven't 
been fretting and worrying yourself about this Derby business? Of 
course, I must lose by the race. I can’t back the winner at this 
time of day to do any good, and Kettering’s anxiety for me to be on 
Prime Minister looks as if he wanted me to row in the same boat 
with himself; he is not one to be over-anxious about his friends for 
nothing. Between ourselves, Jenny, I think there is more than 
meets the eye in the mare’s breaking down so suddenly; she was 
well enough yesterday, and took her gallop as usual. I won’t have 
anything todo with Prime Minister, but just stand as I am, and 
get home another day. I think I know of something for the Oaks,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that if it comes off will about set me straight. I 
saw Kettering’s trainer for a minute to-day, but he seemed in a 
devil of a hurry to get away. Considering I have had ‘the com- 
mission ’ from the first, I think I have been treated badly, and I’m 
determined to come to the bottom of it, somehow. I believe he 
means to win the Oaks with her, though he has told me and others 
a hundred times, that Water Lily was the best of the two.”’ 

Jenny had hitherto forborne to interrupt her husband by a single 
word ; but here she could keep silence no longer. 

“T call that downright cheating. I wonder, Eddy, how you can 
be friends with such a man.” She could say no more, for the 
carriage drew up at the Kettering’s door, and the conversation was 
put an end to, for the present at least. 


Lord Kettering had returned home in an unusually good temper 
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for him. On descending to the drawing-room he even complimented 
Nina on her appearance, a very rare proceeding on the part of this 
most indifferent and careless of fathers. She did, indeed, look 
lovely, seated in a low arm-chair; her cheeks slightly flushed ; her 
beautiful brown eyes had more than their accustomed light in them. 
Her masses of golden hair were merely adorned with a blue ribbon ; 
on her neck was a string of costly pearls, her dress seeming to 
envelope her in clouds of blue tuile. 

Lord and Lady Sark were the first to arrive. Lord Sark was 
still a very handsome man, with the courtliest of manners. He 
had lately resigned his post at St. James’s, on the plea of ill-health, 
the gout being one of the ills that flesh and blue bloodare proverbially 
heir to; Lord Sark’s manner to his wife was above praise. He 
treated her with a delicious mixture of affection and deference, with 
an undercurrent of badinage which she rarely or never perceived. 
Seeing a joke was not one of Lady Sark’s strong points, and that 
she could ever be made the subject of one, wonld have seemed to 
her simply impossible. To mankind in general he also displayed 
.the greatest cordiality and émpressement. He conveyed to you the 
' ,idea that rou were the only person he had the least desire to see or 
converse with—having seen you, he had nothing left to wish for. 
This was all very, well until the next arrival, when the same 
demonstration of lively pleasure recommenced, and you allowed to 
yourself that it was just possible old Sark might be a bit of a hum. 
bug. Be this as it was, everyone liked him more or less. The 
ladies were charmed with him, and he was a decided acquisition 
wherever he went, aud be went everywhere. Her ladyship was 
the direct antithesis of her husband: she was a very tall, angular 
woman, rigid in feature as in ‘manner; she never laughed, very 
rarely smiled ; her accents were measured and slow ; she was never 
heard to speak but with the greatest deliberation, as if she had 
weighed every word, and had calculated beforehand the exact effect 
each one, as it fell from her thin lips, was likely to produce on the 
mind of her hearer. 

She gave Lord Sark the opportunity of considering himself 
snubbed twenty times a day, but he remained bland and smiling as 
ever, seemingly impervious to the shafts aimed at him, But then 
it must be admitted that Lady Sark was not a skilful marks. 
woman. She had neither wit or imagination, and struck out blindly. 
Still they were a very happy conple, on the whole. Lady Sark was 
inordinately proud of her only son, Charlie Bathurst ; and barring 
the matrimonial question, they got on capitally. Just now, Kate 
Lascelles was her favourite heiress and coveted daughter-in-law,—a 
feeling shared in a lesser degree by Lord Sark, though Lady Nina 
Kettering was his especial favourite. After the Sarks, came the 
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Beresfords, then the Melroses, then the Fitzgeralds and so in 
rapid succession. The Fitzgeralds went out a good deal in a 
certain set. . They had lived in Paris for the last twelve years ; the 
Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald as she loved to be called, in and out of season, 
was a widow with a limited income; she was a showy-looking 
woman, a little over fifty, with a high colour. Monsieur de Sans. 
souci was the last to arrive; he had a perfect horror of the quarter 
of an hour of purgatory that generally precedes the announcement 
of dinner, and always contrived to avoid it when possible. What 
is it that makes men and women so peculiarly unsociable between 
their arrival in the drawing-room and the advent of dinner? They 

to a house with the avowed wish of meeting each other, and yet 
they look and speak as victims brought there against their will. It 
can hardly be hunger ; then what can it be? 

This particular evening was no exception to the above rule; the 
men clustered together and held low-toned conversation among 
themselves, while the ladies sat apart, and stared at and criticised 
each others’ toilettes. Lady Sark yawned audibly. The Duchess of 
Melrose, usually the most voluble little person in the world, was 
monosyllabic ; while Miss Fitzgerald leant carelessly back in her 
chair, with her dreamy eyes halfclosed. She looked splendid in her 
rich demi-toilette of white silk and tulle, made in the extreme 
of French fashion, with emeralds on her neck and arms, one large 
diamond star resting on her forehead. General satisfaction was 
felt at the announcement of dinner, the guests filed off according 
to their rank, not according to their inclinations. Lord Kettering 
headed the procession with the Duchess, casting a meaning back. 
ward look at the beautiful Beatrice; next Sir Robert Brooke had 
the honour of conducting Lady Sark, and seemed profoundly uncon- 
scious of his good fortune, not to say disgusted at it ; he had fondly 
hoped that the hand of Kate Lascelles might have resied on his 
arm, if but for a moment, and was decidedly in awe of the com- 
panion allotted to him. Lord Sark and Mrs. Fitzgerald were 
equally dissatisfied with the arrangement that had made them 
partners—at least the gentleman was, and in his own mind would 
have preferred ‘‘ a lighter and a drier wine,’’—Jenny Beresford or 
Miss Fitzgerald, to wit. The former lady, with Charlie Bathurst 
for her cavalier, was quite content; but Miss Lascelles did not 
view the arrangement with ithe same equanimity; she fell to the 
share of the Vicomte Hypolite de Sans-souci, to that gentleman's 
unbounded delight ; while Mr. Harcourt offered his arm to Beatrice 
Fitzgerald. He had long admired her from a distance, being one of 
those young gentlemen after the pattern of “ Tony Lumpkin,’’ more 
at his ease with a barmaid than with a lady. Beatrice, skilful 
angler as she was, first put him on good terms with himself by a 
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little judicious praise of the horses he rode in the park, the mail. 

ton he drove, and even a delicate compliment to George 
Harcourt, Esq., himself. She never neglected an opportunity of 
making a conquest; she thirsted for admiration as the drunkard 
does for strong waters, to use’a‘ hackneyed simile. The young man 
beside her was rich, well-born, and good-looking ; true, he was her 
junior by three or four years, but old enough to know what he 
liked, and he might be useful—who could tell? Young Mr. 
Harcourt would do very well for a husband if a coronet was not to 
be had; so thought Beatrice, and therefore laughed, talked, and 
even flirted with him to the topof her bent; and he, unused to 
ladies’ society, felt for the first time in his life thoroughly at his 
ease, intoxicated by her beauty, and the nameless fascination she 
always exercised over men, and was ready to believe just what she 
pleased about herself. Her antecedents lent her an unusual 
piquancy in his eyes ; he had heard much of her from the men of his 
set; he had always seen her well surrounded by what he called the 
best of them, ‘‘ the fastest of the fast ;’’ and he was proud of bis 
position beside her on this evening. Lord Kettering watched her 
with jealous, angry eyes ; surely it was not necessary to look at that 
boy in the way she did. He wasn’t going to stand it, d——d if he 
would; so he scowled at his plate, and gave bearish answers to 
his neighbours, the Duchess and Lady Sark. Her grace, good. 
naturedly, rallied him on his taciturnity, but received such a snub- 
bing in return for her well-meant efforts to draw him into conversa. 
tion, that she devoted herself to her right-hand neighbour, Beres. 
ford, during the remainder of dinner, which, by the way, was a 
very good one. Lord Kettering was famous for his cook and his 
cellar. To dine with him was to dine well—he prided himself on 
this; and his cook was about the only person who could do what he 
liked with him, 4nd might have said with the child in the nursery 
rhyme— 

“Though wicked to others, 
He’s gentle with me.” 


Maurice Grant was fortunate enough to slip into a seat on his 
hostess’s right hand, and kept up a low, animated conversation with 
her during the whole of dinner, with scarcely an interruption 
from the Duke of Melrose, who congidered talking and eating 
irreconcilable with each other, and greatly preferred the latter 
amusement of the two. Lady Nina was aware of this peculiarity 
of his, and humoured it to-night, well pleased it should be so. 
Miss Lascelles, who was seated opposite Bathurst and Jenny 
Beresford, lent an ever-attentive ear to their conversation, unmind. 
ful of M. de Sans-souci’s claims upon her attention. For the time 
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being, she almost hated the voluble little Frenchman, whose, sense. 
less, ‘ceaseless chatter, as she angrily termed it, prevented her 
catching more than fragments of what they were saying. At last 
she caught this sentence from Mrs. Beresford, which redoubled her 
attention, if possible. 

“Do you know, Charlie, I think Annie Bankes the dearest, 
sweetest little thing in the world? I wish you had a wife just like 
her. Iam sorry you wereout when Mr. Bankes called. I know he 
particularly wanted to see you, and thank you again for what you 
did.”’ 

“Tt is not worth talking about,”’ said Charlie. ‘‘1 would look 
him up in Portman Square, only I don’t want him to think I'm 
forcing myself on his acquaintance, for the reason you know of.” 

“He would never think that, Charlie; you are much too 
punctilious. They are very good people to know in their way. I 
made them put off their ball till next week, and am to ask all 
the people, or rather have done so. I sent youa card, and quite 


expect you to come.’’ 
** Oh, of course,’’ he added, laughingly, ‘‘ to dance with you and 


my friend, ‘ Annie Laurie.’ ” 

Here was food for reflection: Miss Lascelles had not listened in. 
vain. So the ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ of the opera was a Miss Bankes, and 
that odious match-maker, Mrs. Beresford, was trying to bring them 
together. How wicked of her! there was also amystery. Bathurst 
had done something he was ashamed of ; she would find it out, and, 
as to the ball, she would be there too, to see him dance with “ Annie 
Laurie.” Her cousin had already received an invitation through 
Mrs. Beresford. Kate had sneered at the idea of dancing the other 
side of Oxford Street; but she would change her mind, and make 
her gentle cousin take her—nothing could be easier. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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KING MTESA AND HIS COUNTRY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


BaRELY fourteen years have passed by since the first existence 
of King Mtesa and of his dominions in Central Africa (known 
conjointly by the name of Ganda or U-Ganda), was made known 
by Captain Speke ; and as now, although only visited by four or 
five white men since that epoch, a liberal philanthropist has granted 
a considerable sum of money towards the establishment of a 
Christian mission in the country, and as such an establishment is 
likely to be carried out, some account of this newly-discovered 
region and of its singular ruler may be acceptable. 

It was-on the 19th of February, 1862, that Captain Speke, 
after keeping for a long time close to the shore of the great 
lake Victoria (It may be called Victoria Nyanza or Nyanza—the 
lake or sea pre-eminently—or Ukéréwé by the Arabs or others ; 
but as Lake Aibert will possibly be determined to be one of 
the most remote sources of the Congo, and Lake Victoria the 
head reservoir ef the Nile, so shall their names remain with us 
identified with those of our beloved Queen and her lamented 
Consort, to whom they were first dedicated by their respective 
discoverers Captain Speke and Sir Samuel Baker), first came in 
sight of King Mtesa’s kibuga or palace, in the province of Banda. 
warago, and at the northern extremity of Lake Victoria. 

“Tt. was,’’s writes Speke, “a magnificent sight. A whole hill 
was covered with gigantic huts, such as I had never seen in Africa 
before.’” Captain Speke wished to go up to the palace at once, 
but as we shall see corroborated by the account of subsequent visits 
made, this was not consistent with Ganda notions of etiquette. 
Muskets had to be fired and the men drawn up to let the king 
know that he was there. The next day a public reception took 
place, and the manner in which the distinguished English traveller 
was received, as compared with the way in which subsequent 
visitors have been received, attests to the deep and permanent 
influence obtained by the first visitor over his sable, and yet by no 
means unintelligent, majesty. He was, in fact, from want of 
better knowledge on the part of the king and his chief officers at 
that epoch, treated as a distinguished Arab merchant. There are 
circumstances, however, attendant upon this first reception which 
are worthy of record as descriptive of the condition of the king and 
his people, and because it will save subsequent repetition, Th» 













Wa-Ganda or U-Ganda attendants wore, for example, neat bark 
cloaks, resembling the best yellow corduroy cloth, crimp and well 
set, as if stiffened with starch, and over that, as upper-cloaks, a 
patchwork of small antelope skins, which ‘‘ I observed,’’ says Speke, 
“were sewn together as well as any English glovers could have 
pieced them ;”” while their headdresses generally were turbans, set 
off with highly-polished boar-tusks, stick-charms, seeds, beads, or 
shells ; and on their necks, arms, and ankles they wore other 
charms of wood, or small horns stuffed with magic powder, and 
fastened on by strings generally covered with snake-skin. 

The entrance to the palace surprised the traveller by its extra- 

i dimensions, and the neatness with which it was kept. 
The whole brow and sides of the hill (an excellent sketch is given 
in Captain Speke’s work of the situation which has equally struck all 
subsequent travellers, and appears to be well selected in a sanitary 
point of view), were covered with gigantic grass huts, thatched as 
neatly ‘‘ as so many heads dressed by a London barber,”’ and fence 
all round with the tall yellow reeds of the common Ganda tiger- 
grass; whilst within the enclosure the lines of huts were joined 
together, or partitioned off into courts, with walls of the same 
grass. It was here most of Mtesa’s three or four hundred women 
were kept, the rest being quartered chiefly with his mother, known 
by the title of N’yamasore or queen-dowager. ‘They stood in 
little groups at the doors, looking at us, and evidently passing their 
own remarks, and enjoying their own jokes, on the triumphal pro- 
cession. At each gate, as we passed, officers on duty opened and 
shut it for us, jingling the big bells which are hung upon them, 
as they sometimes are at shop-doors, to prevent silent, stealthy 
entrance.”’ 

In what is designated as the ante-reception’ court, musicians 
were playing and singing on large nine-stringed harps, accompanied 
by harmonicons. Courtiers of high dignity stepped forward to greet 
the visitors dressed in the most scrupulously neat fashion. Men, 
women, bulls, dogs, and goats were led about by strings; cocks and 
hens were carried in men’s arms; and little pages, with rope 
turbans, rushed about conveying messages, as if their lives depended 
(as they most probably did) on their swiftness, every one holding 
his skin-cloak round him lest his naked legs might by accident be 
shown. Could anything be more patriarchal ? 

Captain Speke, refusing with true spirit, as subsequently 
turned out, not only to his own advantage, but to that of all who 
have followed in his footsteps—in fact, to the ultimate regeneration 
of the country—to crouch and make such unmanly obeisances as 
are expected from natives and from Arab merchants, he had to 
withdraw for a time, but he was soon recalled, with every protesta- 
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tion of regret for the mistake made, was ushered in by musicians 
wearing on their backs long-haired goat-skins, ‘‘ dancing as they 
went along like bears in a fair, and playing on reed instruments 
worked over with beads in various patterns, from which depended 
leopard cat skins—the time being regulated by the beating of long 
hand.drums.”’ | 

At his first reception Captain Speke stood for an hour in the 

resence of the king, who was sitting on his throne in a state hut 
on the third tier, without a word being interchanged. As we shall 
have more to do with his savage majesty, the appearance he then 
presented is not without interest. “ A more theatrical sight,” says 
the traveller, “I never saw. The king, a good-looking, well- 
figured, tall young man of twenty-five, was sitting on a red blanket 
spread upon a square platform of royal grass, encased in tiger-grass 
reeds, scrupulously well-dressed in a new mbugu. The hair of his 
head was cut short, excepting at the top, where it was combed up 
into a high ridge, running from stem to stern like a cockscomb., 
On his neck was a very neat ornament—a large ring. of beautifully. 
worked small beads, forming elegant patterns by their various 
colours. On ore arm was another bead ornament, prettily devised ; 
and on the other a wooden charm tied by a string covered with 
snake.skin. On every finger and on every toe he had alternate 
brass and copper rings; and above the ankles, halfway up the 
calf, a stocking of very pretty beads. Everything was light, neat, 
and elegant in its way not a fault could be found with the taste 
of his ‘getting up.’ For a handkerchief he held a well-folded 
piece of bark, and a piece of gold-embroidered silk, which he con. 
stantly employed,to hide his large mouth when laughing, or to wipe 
it after a drink of plantain-wine, of which he took constant and 
copious draughts from neat little gourd-cups, administered by his 
ladies.in- waiting, who were at once his sisters and wives. A white 
dog, spear, shield, and woman—the Ganda cognisance (imagine the 
niceties of heraldry at a newly-discovered court !)—were by his 
side, as also a knot of staff officers, with whom he kept up a brisk 
conversation, on one side; and on the other was a band of wich. 
wea, of lady-sorcerers.”’ 

The conclusion of this first mute interview was very amusing : 
‘The king’s gait in retiring was intended to be very majestic, but 
did not succeed in conveying to me that impression. It was the 
traditional walk of his race, founded on the step of the lion; but 
the outward sweep of the legs, intended to represent the stride of 
the noble beast, appeared to me only to realise a very ludicrous 
kind of waddle, which made me ask Bombay if anything serious 
was the matter with the royal person.”’ 


At a second interview his majesty was found standing on a red 
oO 
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blanket, leaning against the right portal of the hut, talking and 
laughing, handkerchief in hand, to a hundred or more of his 
admiring wives, who, all squatting on the ground outside, in two 

ps, were dressed in new mbugus. Upon this occasion his 
majesty deigned to enter into conversation ; and at a third, presents 
were laid before him, at which it is said, ‘‘ Mtesa appeared quite 
confused with the various wonders as he handled them, made silly 
remarks, and pondered over them like a perfect child.’’ Two 
points in the conversation showed, however, that he was not un. 
intelligent ; when told that Englishmen were coming up the Nile 
(in allusion to Mr. Petherick’s journey), he remarked that he had 
heard the same himself; and, again, his repartee, ‘‘ If friendship 
is your desire, what would you say if I showed you a road by which 
vou might reach your home in.a month?’’ Considering that 
Speke and Grant both came from the south, being himself in 
constant indirect communication with Zanzibar, he must have 
known that the home of the whites was in the north, and that the 
way that led to it was by Gondo-Koro. ‘ Mtesa also gave a remark. 
able proof of honesty the very next day in returning three muskets 
lent him by Captain Speke. He, indeed, considered the advent of 
the white man, and of the presents he brought, im the light of being 
favoured by ‘‘ spirits,’’ for neither his father nor any of his fore. 
fathers had been so recognised and distinguished by any ‘‘sign’’ 
as a rightful inheritor to the Ganda throne. 

So far for the favourable side of Mtesa’s character; but on a 
next occasion Captain Speke was requested to shoot four cows as 
quickly as possible, whilst another loaded carbine was handed to a 
page, who was told to go out and shoot a man with it in the outer 
court; which was no sooner accomplished than ‘‘ the little urchin 
returned to announce his success, with a look of glee such as one 
would see in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s-nest, caught 
a trout, or done any other boyish trick.”’ , 

The utter disregard shown in Speke’s time for human life was 
perfectly astounding. After obtaining a hut within the court 
precincts—a favour which was not granted until over a month's 
fighting for the privilege—nearly every day, he relates, he saw one, 
two, or three of the wretched palace-women Jed away to execution, 
tied by the hand and dragged along by one of the body-guard, 
crying out as she went to premature death, ‘‘O my lord! my 
king! my mother !’’ at the top of her voice, in the utmost despair 
and lamentation; and yet there was not a sou! who dared lilt 
hand to save any of them, though many might be heard privately 
commenting on their beauty. 

A woman who had run away in consequence of ill-treatment, 
and taken refuge in an old man’s house, as also the man who had 
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given her shelter, were sentenced to be dismembered bit by bit, as 
rations for: the vultures, every day, until life was extinct. An 
officer to whom only one woman had been given, having asked for 
more, the King called him an ingrate and ordered him to be cut to 
pieceson the spot. In this case some mercy was shown, his neck 
having been dislocated by a blow delivered behind the head with a 
sharp, heavy-headed club, before the body was cut with slips of 
sharp-edged grass. The capricious restlessness and most cruel self- 
willedness of this despotic king used, indeed, to manifest them. 
selves upon the slightest occasion. Noticing, one day as he passed 
by a woman tied by her hands to be punished for some offence, he 
took the executioues’s duty on himself, fired at her, and killed her 
outright. At length Speke was roused to interference by such acts 
of arbitrary, barbarous, and brutal cruelty, and he did so upon the 
occasion of one of the royal wives being ordered for execution 
simply for offering a fruit to her capricious master. He interfered 
at the imminent risk of his own life, but luckily with success, and 
the report of such success was everywhere favourably received by 
the people, whose instincts it is impossible to conceive to have been 
well.disposed towards such atrocious and unnatural acts of barbarity. 
To the last, however, to the very day previous to Speke and Grant's 
departure, did the king keep up the brutal practice. ‘“ On the way 
home,”’ writes Speke, ‘‘ one of the king’s favourite women over- 
took us, walking with her hands clasped at the back of her head to 
execution, crying ‘ N’yawo!’ in the most pitiful manner. A man 
was preceding her, but did not touch her; for she loved to obey the 
orders of her king voluntarily, and in consequence of previous 
attachment was permitted, as a mark of distinction, to walk free. 
Wondrous world! it was not ten miuutes since we parted from the 
king, yet he had found time to transact this bloody piece of 
iness,”’ ) 

Colonel C. Chaillé—Long Bey, chief of the Egyptian staff 
which accompanied Colonel Gordon when appointed successor to Sir 
Samuel Baker as governor-general, in what are rather prematurely 
designated as the Egyptian provinces under the Equator—started 
from Gondo-Koro on the 24th of April, 1874, for King Mtesa’s 
dominions, accompanied by only two soldiers of the Sudan or 
Sudanians, as they are termed, and two servants, one an Alsacian, 
and the other a Berber. The journey from Fouira-or Fowira— 
the furthermost existing position occupied by the Egyptians upon 
the Upper Nile—to Ganda occupied fifty-eight days, and it being 
the rainy season was attended by one continuous succession of 
Privations, miseries, and difficulties of all descriptions. 

At length, on the 20th of June, Colonel Long discovered from 
the summit of a hill another eminence, upon which was King 
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Mtesa surrounded by his harem and a numerous suite. His 
majesty had previously despatched a welcome in the shape of an 
ambassador accompanied by 4000 men with banners, trumpets, and 
drums. Colonel Long was mounted, and the horse created a 
amount of interest than even the white man, who was, after 
Speke and Grant aod Sir Samuel Baker, the third to visit the 
country. He was on his side much struck with the beauty and 
pi ueness of the country he found himselfin. It was, as he 
describes it, hilly and varied, and dotted with woods of bananas, 
but interspersed—like all the regions of Central Africa, once 
to be characterised by excessive aridity—with marshy 

spots from whence emanate pernicious miasmas. 

Mtesa, now some thirteen years older than when first contem. 
plated by Captain Speke, is described as wearing an energetic aspect, 
and he received his visitors graciously at the entrance of a pyramidal 
hut lined with stuff imported from Zanzibar. King Mtesa’s 
relations lie more indeed with that country than with the civilised 
regions of the Nile, from which he is separated by barbarous 
and inimical races. He sends caravans of ivory to Zanzibar in 
exchange for cotton, copper-wire, and shells, which represent the 
currency of Ganda. Having retrograded to his throne, King 
Mtesa made his visitor take a seat by his side, an honour we are 
told which he had never granted to any one previously; but that 
isa mistake. Mtesa had by this time adopted the Arab costume. 
He wore a waistband worked with gold, carried a sword in his left 
hand, and his feet were encased in well-wrought sandals. In fact, 
the art of tanning the skins of animals is carried in Ganda to a 


very high state of perfection. By his side was an elephant’s tooth, — 


which was assumed to be an emblem of royalty. The courtiers 
present went through the usual ceremonies, so often described by 
Speke, of kneeling and bowing, with the old formula of ‘‘ Yanzig! 
yaazig! yanzig!’’ ‘Twelve men in red and black uniforms stood by, 
having long beards and a ferocious aspect. They appeared to 
Colonel Long to be of Malay origin. Their turbans were sur- 
rounded by a rope, and their duties were soon made clear to the 
visitors. Ata given moment they seized upon thirty individuals 
without, who were decapitated in a few moments amidst terrific 
shrieks and the beating of drums. It would appear, as Speke 
before remarked, that these horrible barbarities were at times only 
put in practice for the sole purpose of taaking a display of arbitrary 
power. 

_ Areception marked by a ceremony of so truly a painful and 
distressing character was followed by a little less repugnant 
presentation to a collection of poor female slaves, designated as 
a harem, and displaying about a hundred ebony beauties clad in 
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bark-siuff worn after the fashion ofa Roman toga. The chief men 
(M’tongalis) had, like their master, adopted a white costume. 

Colonel Long intimates, in a communication made to the French 
Geographical Society (Bulletin for October, 1875), that the 
knowledge which he acquired of the king’s character during his 
stay with him enabled him to obtain some sway over his caprices ; 
and he adds, that he gained so much influence over him, that the 
king did not wish him toleave him. But this was also the case 
in the instance of Speke and Grant; and the desire which 
be manifestly has for white men remaining permanently with 
him promises well for any mission which. will proceed cautiously, 
and not expect to uproot old pagan superstitions, the traditional 
practice of polygamy, and superadded Mahammadinism at one and 
the same moment, but which will content itself with gaining a 
footing by the introduction of arts and industry, and then obtaining 
that moral influence by which its presence will become rather a 
necessity than a thing tolerated by mere caprice. The ultimate 
conversion of the people to a knowledge of. the blessings of a . . 
Christian religion would then follow, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, almost as a matter of course. 

Colonel Long was permitted to navigate Lake Victoria to a 
small extent, notwithstanding the superstition of the people with 
regard to its being inhabited by Afrits, or evil spirits. The reader 
of Speke’s narrative will remember that when Mtesa paid a visit 
in his company to an island occupied by the Mgussa or Neptune of 
the N’yanza, as Speke calls him— not in person, he also takes care 
to explain, for Mgussa is a spirit—but by his familiar or deputy, 
who communicates the secrets of the deep to the King of Ganda, 
the king looked jokingly. at Speke, and laughed both at the 
Mgussa and his wife, and then looked at the strange creatures by 
turn as much as to say, “‘ What do you think of them?’ But his 
scepticism appears to have gone now much further ; for in order to 
propitiate Colonel Long’s navigation of the lake, he actually had 
seven of its guardian spirits (for there seems to be at least one 
Mgussa to every island) decapitated. 

There is one thing that is clearly determined by all the journeys 
made to King Mtesa’s dominions, whether by Speke and Grant, or 
by Stanley from the south, or by Colonel Long or the unfortunate 

' Linant de Bellefonds from the north, and that is that not only are 
there countries of the most unhealthy and dangerous character to 
traverse in order to reach Ganda, but that that hilly and com- 
paratively healthy region is surrounded by hostile tribes, who are 
by no means so favourably disposed to the whites as King Mtesa 

appears to be, but who, on the contrary, will infallibly take their 

lives if in their power to do so. 
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On bis return Colonel Long was not only harassed and dis. 
comfited by the mutinous behaviour and flight of bis porters, but 
after discovering that the Upper or Somerset Nile expands into a 
Jake, which he named after Hussain Pasha, and, embarking on 
the river, he was attacked by a flotilla of people of Kaba-Rega, 
king of Nyoro or of the Unyoro, the same who attacked Sir Samuel 
Baker at Mazindi,in June, 1872; but, tying his two canoes 
together and raising a barricade of iron chests, aided by only two 
soldiers, he was enabled not only to keep the enemy off till night 
closed and brought with it the means of escape to Fowira, but 
together they shot down eighty-two of their assailants, of whom 
two are said to have been persons of distinction. 

The remarkable journey of Mr. Stanley anteceded M. Linant de 
Bellefonds’ visit to King Mtesa, but there are some incidents in 
the record of the latter unfortunate traveller's visit—more 
especially of the meeting with Stanley himself—that are 60 
graphic arfd so illustrative of progressive intercourse with the King 
of Ganda, that we shall give it precedence. M. Linant de 
Bellefonds was, like Colonel Long, attached to Colonel Gordon’s 
command in the Upper Nile, and he was accompanied, on his 
mission—like his predecessor, Colonel Long—by soldiers of Sudan, 
who with red tunics, leopard-skin cartridge boxes, and white 
trousers, produced, he said, the very best effect. A kind of 
triumphal entry was thus effected into the capital; trumpets were 
sounded and drums beat, whilst Ganda soldiery kept up the din on 
their side, and some 10,000 human beings, we are told, accompanied / 
the procession, running, dancing, and shouting or singing. This, 
through gardens and over hills, until they came to a large open 
space, where a further and more compact crowd was assembled— 
some sitting, others standing, but all preserving a respectful 
silence. This was at the Queen-mother’s, a personage of much 
importance in Speke’s narrative. Thence onwards the crowd kept 
on augmenting, but in no way behaving so as to interfere with the 
progress of the visitor. They jumped-and danced and tumbled 
about over hills and through gardens. “It was,’”’ says the writer,* 
‘*a most amusing and stirring spectacle to see such a mass of 
humap beings clothed in the most varied and strange costumes, 
completely cover large hills, whence they would precipitate them- 
selves like a torreni into the ravines the whole length of the way, 

whilst a crowd of women were dispersed in one long line in front of 
the houses.’ Every now and-then a courier arrived breathless 
from Mtesa. He brought the salaam, which once delivered, he 
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started back, like an arrow, to deliver the reply at the feet of his 
majesty. 

At length Mtesa’s palace appeared in sight, standing on the 
northern side of a hill, whence it commanded a vast extent of land- 
scape. The next day (April 12th, 1875), M. Linant de Bellefonds 
was received by the king in person. It was the same thing over 
again, only this time along huts in gardens and cane enclosures, 
and then through courts full of Mtongalis (a word used by some for 
ministers, by others for chief officers, and then, again, for soldiers) and 
musiciars, to a last court, where the king stood erect, surrounded 
by his guard armed with muskets at the entrance of the ‘‘ salle de 
reception,’ or audience hut. 


‘‘T approached and saluted in the Turkish fashion. He held 
out his hand, which I took in mine, and at the same moment I 
perceived, at his left hand, the sunburnt face of an European. It 
isa traveller; I imagine it to be Cameron! We look at one 
another, but without exchanging a word.” — 

Mtesa led the way into the audience-hut, and the whites 
followed him. The roof was supported by wooden pillars, the nave 
left open so that the throne could be approached, the aisles filled 
with courtiers, and at each pillar a guard in red mantle, white 
turban adorned with monkey fur, white trousers, black blouse or 
tunic with red facings, and all with muskets. A great change, it will 
be observed, had come over the scene since Speke and Grant’s time. 

Mtesa’s throne was now an arm-chair, and his footstool lay on a 
, leopard’s skin, itself placed upon a Smyrna carpet. The polished 
elephant’s tooth was there, as also two boxes with charms or 
fetishes, two lances—one of copper and one of iron, attributes of 
Ganda, were held by two men, while the wuzeer and two scribes 
Were at his feet. Of Mtesa himself we are told, “ he is’ very 
dignified, and not wanting in a certain natural distinction ; his’ 
costume is elegant; a white kaftan with a red border, a black’ 
tunic fringed with gold lace, stockings and slippers, anda fez with 
asilver ornament on its top. He carries a sword with an ivory 
handle encrusted with silver, and a stick of office. 

‘*T have made a display of my presents, which Mtesa has 
pretended to scarcely look at, his dignity not allowing of his being 
curious. 

“T address myself to the stranger who is seated opposite to me 
to the left of the king : 

‘““*]t is to Monsieur Cameron that I have the honour of 
speaking 2’ 

“* No, sir; Mr. Stantey.’ 

“*M. Linant de Bellefonds, member of Colonel Gordon’s expe. 
dition,’ ”’ 
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We bowed in the most respectful manner possible, as if we had 
been in a drawing-room, but our conversation ended there. 

This meeting with Mr. Stanley surprised me very much. He 
was utterly from my thoughts, for I was completely ignorant of his 
expedition or his projects. I bade the king—who had amused 
himself the whole time in drilling my unfortunate soldiers, and 
having the trumpets sounded—good-bye, and shaking hands with 
Mr. Stanley, asked him to do me the honour of partaking of my 
dinner with me.” | 

It may be imagined, when Mr. Stanley and M. Linant de 
Bellefonds met in the latter's hut, how much, under existing cir- 
cumstances, they had to communicate to each other. Mr. Stanley 
had just arrived from his expedition in the country of the Masai, 
and his important navigation and survey of Lake Victoria, in which 
he had established, in face of the many opinions advanced to the 
contrary, that.it is one great sheet of water,embracing even it is 
supposed Lake Bahr-ngo. But, supposing this to be the case, it is 
still highly probable that another lake exists to the north-eastwards. 
He had found highlands to the eastwards, and that the lake 
abounded in islands; one of the largest of which was, as Speke had 
before reported, called Sessa or Sassa, the other being Ukerewe, 
which, or the tribe of the same name, give their name to the lake. 
Mr, Stanley also found that the lake had a considerable affluent at 
its south.west extremity, called the Shimiyu, which empties itself 
into the Gulf of Speke, and which may be regarded as the chief 
source of the Nile. 

In a summary given ofeight different theories advocated at that 
time, as to the sourcesof the Nile, in ‘‘ All Round the World”’ 
(vol. iii., p. 204), published in 1862; that which was selected as the 
most probable of all was given as Lake Victoria, and its southerly 
tributary, the Jordan’s Nullab. That was the name by which the 
only southerly tributary known to Speke was at that time called. 

In fact, the first civilised eye that contemplated the eternal 
snows of Mount Kilima-njaro, Kenia, and Obal, saw in alb pro- 
bability the sources of the Nile,—this, with numerous affluents 
from the other Fahs or culminating points of Mount Himadd, or 
the East African ghauts, and the Mountains of the Moon of 
Ptolemy.* 
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_ *Kilima-njaro is the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia of Fernandez de 
Enciso’s Suma de Geograplaa, 1830. MeQueen and Captain Burton long ago 
pointed out that it is only by assuming the trae White Nile to head high- 
lands, that we can account for the suows of “schylus (Mthiopis Frag., 139, 
ed, .Didot), and of Ptolemy (lib. iv. cap. 8), with which the “Moon Moun- 
tain ” feeds the “two ” lake reservoirs of the Nile. Mount Himad&—the inner 
Madi Mountain—were first brought to notice by Bran Rollet..  Trémaux, in 
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Mr, Stanley’s survey has further shown that there are not, as 
was supposed, a number of outlets from Lake Victoria, constituting 
a kind of inverted delta, but one main river flowing from it, which 
does not flow into Lake Albert as was supposed (Colonel Gordon, 
in Bull. de la Soc. de Geographie, for November, 1875), but really 
constitutes the Upper Nile. An artificial derivative, or canal, 
passes however, in front of M'tesai, as Mtesa’s capital is called, 
and the intervening land constitutes the island of Ikira. Some of 
the islands on the lake are striking natural curiosities; one has a 
natural bridge of granite, another recals what M. de Bellefonds 
calls ‘‘ the Enchanting Grotto of Ualypso,’’ and a third resembles 
the Sphynx of Egypt. 

Stanley, after experiencing much suffering, and having as is 
now so well known to fight his way among native tribes, urged, it 
is supposed, to hostility by slave-dealing Arabs, up to Lake Victoria, 
had, despite of its mgussa or spirits, launched the “ Latly Alice’’ on 
its waters, and was thus enabled to survey the whole of the lake, . 
with the exception of its south-western corner. After exploring the 
outlet of the lake, above the Ripon falls, he had navigated the coast 
of Ikira, till he came to Bayal, where he was received by King 
Mtesa's flotilla, which conducted him to Usavara at the head of 
Murchison Bay. What information we have of Mr. Stanley’s 
proceedings after his arrival at the court of Mtesa, were primarily 
derived from letters entrusted to the unfortunate M. Linant de 
Bellefonds, who was slain in a skirmish near Laboré ; the letters 
in his possession being fortunately subsequently recovered. 

Mr. Stanley’s reception appears to have been pretty nearly the 
same as that given to others, save that besides beating drums and 
waving flags, muskets’ were also discharged in his honour. The 
king presented his hand to his visitor, but the customary silence 
was observed for an irksome length of time. Mtesa was, it is said, 
at this time about 34 years of age, tall and slim with broad shoulders, 
but as he was 25 years old in 1862, he must be about 39 years old. 
His physiognomy is described as agreeable and expressive, even of 
mildness. He has large eyes, and his mouth and nose are better 
defined than in the ordinary negro type, and approach more to that 
of the Arabs of Maskat. His teeth are good and very white. He 
wore the costume of an Arab, Mr. Stanley appears to liave been 
altogether captivated by the appearance and manners of this 
African king. The latter he describes as replete with grace 
affability, and cordiality,—in one word, those of a perfect gentleman’ 
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his Eaquisae le L Afrique, &e., calls the mountain chain Imadou, and Beke has 
it Himadou in his map to“ Sources of the Nile.” According to Dr. Krapf, a 


Captain Short saw snow - clad mountains to the west, from off the River 
Jub, in 1849, 
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He compares him, in fact, to Said or Seyyid Burghajh, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, now known in this country, and says that he found in him 
a friend, a generous king, and an intelligent sovereign. Mtesa now 
professes Jelamism, and observes other laws than his mere caprices, 
There are no longer any daily butcheries of men and women, and 
ap execution, once an every-day occurrence, is now a rare event, 
The court, like the monarch, has adopted Arabian costumes, man. 
ners, and religion. M. Linant de Bellefonds also attests to the fact 
that the cruel caprices of the king are entirely gone by, “ since 
Speke was here;’’ he says, ‘* there has been a great transformation 
in the nature of Mtesa, as well as in the country.”’ 

“ Every day,”’ says Stanley, “I discovered something to increase 
my esteem and respect for this sovereign. His delight is to imitate 
Europeans, and especially what he has heard of their great men, 
He has opened wide and good roads in the environs of his capital, 
waiting for the day whem some generous European shall send him a 
conveyance mounted on wheels.”’ . 

In his second letter, dated April 14th, Mr. Stanley expresses a 
belief in his having shaken the monarch’s faith in Muhammadinism, 
—a faith which appears, indeed, to be of a recent date, and imper. 
fectly planted in him ; and he further believes he has so far prepared 
him for conversion to Christianity, that it would merely require that 
a Christian mission—no matter what sect—should put in an 
appearance, that that religion should be received and adopted, for 
“here the courtiers make it a point of duty to follow in everything 
the example given by the master.’ Mtesa has already had the 
ten commandments inscribed for his own private use, and he has 
promised tu receive any white men—missionaries or others—who 
may come to his country with generous benevolence. Mr. Stanley 
points out even what kind of presents would be most acceptable, as 
also what the missionaries should take over for their own uses. He 
notices the two modes of approaching the country, by 4anzibar, 
Ongoyo, and Unyanyembe, or by the Nile, giving preference to the 
to the Jatter ; and although neither mode is perfectly safe, still as 
Colonel Gordon—unless unfortunately cut off by the rebellion of 
the cow-worshipping Shilluks, or by Kaba Rega, the persistently 
hostile king of Ungoro, whose chief place is M’ruli--had his advance 
posts at Fowira, on the Upper Nile, and there is water communica- 
tion from that point to Lake Victoria—and, in fact, to King Mtesa’s 
capital—this is unquestionably, and in every point of view, the 
best route. A perfect labour of regeneration aud, colonisation lies 
before the missionaries ; but as Mr. Stanley justly remarks, Living- 
stone (and he might have added, many others,) has shown that 


English missionaries do not recoil before obstacles or dangers of 
the most formidable character. 
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The name of the country would appear from M. Linant de Belle- 
fonds’ version, Ganda—the people being intimated by the more gene- 
rally used word Uganda or M’Uganda. Speke has a curious statement 
upon this point. Upon the occasion of his displaying alarge double 
scarlet blanket to the queen-mother, one of the courtiers observed 
that the man must be a good one who brought such a treasure as 
thie to Udda. “' And why not say Uganda ?’ I asked. ‘ Because all this 
country is called Uddii.’ Uganda is personified by Mtesa, and no one 
can say he has seen Uganda until he has been presented tothe king.”’ 

Mr. Stanley may be too hopeful and enthusiastic; King Mtesa 
may be little to be relied upon, and great difficulties would have to 
be encountered by Christian missionaries, in attempting to uproot 
the traditional practice of polygamy, which is also upheld by 
Muhammadinism. M. Linant de Bellefonds points out, indeed, that , 
the multiplicity of wives in Ganda is a source of revenue, instead of 
being, as in other countries, a cause of ruin. Woman there is alone 
the agricultural labourer; man devotes himself to carpentry, forge. 
work, frequentky to far niente. Woman ploughs, sows, and reaps 
the harvest ; labour is very light, the soil being most productive. 
Nor is there, indeed, much cultivation. Bananas, the chief resource, 
grows wild, and the women have to gather them, sometimes at great 
distances. Yams grow readily, maize is only cultivated to make 
pombe, and sugar-cane, rice, onions, and a few other vegetables, are 
only grown in the enclosed gardens. 

But there can be no question as to the great influence that 
could be brought to bear upon the civilisation of Central Africa, 
more farticularly in its lake districts, and most hilly and wholesome 
parts, by making Mtesa’s capital the head-quarters of a missionary 
station. He is nominal ruler from the 34th to the 31st degrees of 
longitude, and from the first to the 3° 30’ degrees of south latitude. 
As King (but this is very questionable), of Karagwé, Ganda, Un. 
yoro, Usoga, and Ujuwi, he is in the possession of a kingdom of 
about 400 yeographical miles in length, by 50 in width, and he 
holds despotic sway over some 2,000,000 of people. _ His fleet upon 
Lake Victoria comprises of itself 84 canoes, each mounted by thirty 
to forty men, representing a force of 3500 men ; and if he does not 
hold sway over the actual sources of the Nile, he does so over its 
head reservoir. 

The lake districts of Central Africa cannot be looked upon by 
any thoughtful person but as a new world revealed within this last 
quarter of a century to the civilised portion of mankind. Barely 
twenty-five years ago these regions of Central Africa were a perfect 
mystery, a nonentity on the globe, and a mere vacant space on the 
maps. ‘They were unknown, unexplored, reported to be inaccessible, 
aud peopled only by wild animals, Situated under the torrid zone 
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and burvt up by a fiery sun, the soil was supposed to be a mere 
arid desert, and the climate to be unhealthy and unfit for human 
life. Now, within a comparatively very brief space of time, men 
as remarkable for their cuurage as for their perseverance, have 
confronted these dangers and have surmounted them; and these 
frightful and formidable regions have been found to be in reality 
countries, in respect to which nature has not been less provident 
and generous than in respect to any of the most favoured lands 
known. There is an abundance of water, even to great navigable 
rivers and lakes ; extending from the Indian Seas, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean—the elevation of the svil above 
the level of the seas; the contrasted configuration of the land—a 
succession of hills, valleys, and plains, and the neighbourhood of 
lofty mountains, tend, with the evaporation from the ‘lakes, to 
temper the intertropical heats ; the soil itself is extremely fertile, 
and the natural productions of the country very varied. Hence are 
these regions also tenanted by a large population, to whom our 
customs, arts, and mechanical resources, are as yet. unknown, and 
who are really waiting and expecting the benefits of civilisation at 
our hands. Whilst we give due honour, then, to the devoted men 
who have opened the way, let us not forget what is also due on our 


part. 





The above was penned before the report of Lieutenant Cameron’s 
important discoveries had been given to the public. These, how- 
ever, do not militate against views derived from Colonel Long’s 
explorations and the paper by Colonel Gordon in the Bulletins de la 
Soc. de Geographie, for October and November, 1875. On the 
contrary, Lieutenant Cameron found a large river—as large as the 
Lualaba or Upper Conco itself—flowing into that river from the 
north; and he sugyests that it may be the Buri—the Babura 
of Poncet, and Welle of Schweinfurth—which is supposed to flow 
from Albert Nyanza. He also met with a tributary called the 
Lila, which would appear to be the same as the Liba and Kibi, 
supposed to flow into Albert Nyanza. Against this is to be put 
the information obtained by Schweinfurth, that the Kibali and 
Gadda, as he heard them called, flow from the “inner” side of the 
mountains which ‘enclose the Albert Nyanza. It would be very 
curious if the opinion held by the ancients, and even insisted upon 
by the oriental geographers, more especially by Edrisi and 
Abu'l’fada—of the division of the Nile into an Egyptian river, 


and an Ethiopian river (Congo), should prove correct in as far as 
Albert Nyanza is concerned. 
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Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &c, 


CHAPTER L. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


‘‘ GREYLINGS,”’ some three 6r four miles inland on the Hampshire 
Coast, was*a favourite resort of the strangers and sojourners at 
Silverbeach. They tired of sea-bathing, got sick of shrimps, and 
became saturated with the damp steam of the seaweed rotting in 
the sun, and got footsore and weary with much tramping on tho 
pebbles. Sooner or later the idea struck them that a stroll in the 
shady lanes of the neighbourhood would be a pleasant change; and 
a lucky chance would take them along a narrow, thickly-wooded 
path, darkened by the shade of overhanging trees, until at length, 
a brighter light broke through the foliage, and a sudden turn dis. 
closed a clearing, in which stood the time-worn Manor House of 
Greylings. fis 
It had been built in an age when men had begun to trust each 
other a little, so that it was not fortified; but the builder had 
evidently considered that too much publicity was not desirable, so 
he had hidden it away in the woods. It was at least seven miles 
by the carriage-road from Silverbeach to Greylings, although not 
more than four by the narrow lanes. When the house was built, 
visitors frou, Silverbeach were not desired, as the strangers gene- 
rally were men of piratical tendencies and no particular morality, 
who landed on the sea-coast of England whenever opportunity 
offered, or booty was easily to be obtained. | 
Coming suddenly upon Greylings was like meeting a ghost, or, 
if you don’t believe in ghosts, like being brought face to face with 
the past,—not a real past, not the past of bricks and mortar, not even 
your own past,—but the memory of dreamland—the memory we 
cannot grasp, the recollection of what we know must have happened 
to us, although we cannot recall the when or the where, the long- 
forgotten echo, which the autumn wind, sighing through the forest, 
almost reawakens, the half-memory which the odour of a flower 
may provoke, until we dream for an instant that we are young again. 
And Greylings stirred up just such a past. It brought back the 
fairyland of imagination, and the visitors from Silverbeach gazed 
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dreamily on Greylings, and for a little while forgot the dull realities 
of their own lodging at the sea side. 

But it did not do to stop too loug staring at Greylings. The 
place was gloomy, and tradition had it that the house was haunted ; 
and visitors, with any powers of imagination, observed, that as the 
daylight faded and the damp mists arose, the very trees assumed 
strange shapes in the gathering darkness; and so they gave a 
shudder and hurried off, looking neither to the right nor left, and 
were glad enough to find themselves safe back again at Silver 
beach. 

Such, at least, was the conduct of one visitor, who, later in 
the evening, found himself playing his usual game of pool at the 
“ Hoy Tavern,”’ with two or three congenial companions. 

“A precious queer old place, that Greylings !’’ observed the 
young gentleman, whose name was Baffles, to the billiard-marker, 
*: Who lives there ¢”’ 

“ Nobody lives there, as one may say,’’ replied the man. ‘A 
Mr. Huntingdon now ; but he won’t be there long, I make a bet. 
He has been now longer than I thought he would, and he is bound 
to clear out soon.”’ 

** What for?’ asked Mr. Baffles. 

“T don’t know, sir; there’s a lot of foolish talk about ghosts 
and such-like—old women’s talk, I suppose ; but anyway, servants 
won't stop in the place, and it comes hard upon a gentleman to 
clean his own boots; and so the gentleman mostly goes away 
too.’”’ - 

“ Why does any one take the place, then ?’’ 

“Because of the shooting. You see the house is let for 
nothing, like, and there’s a right of shooting over a thousand 
acres. Mr. Huntingdon is a great sportsman, and he will hold on 
to Greylings, if any one can.” 

“Ts it an English ghost you are afraid of?’ asked a young 
Trish gentleman, who was a student on his travels, and at, present 
investigating the effect of the English climate on Irish whisky,— 
“is it an English ghost? Why, man, we have a Banshee of our 
own down at Castle Howligan, and I never feared it !” 

** What does the Banshee do?’’ inquired Mr. Baffles. 

“It howls, man alive, when the head of the house is going to 
die!" me 

“Tdon’t believe in ghosts or Banshees either!” said a very 
handsome but dissipated-looking youth, who was lounging on the 
sofa, and watching the game. ‘‘ Who ever saw a ghost or heard a 
Banshee ?”’ 

“My father heard the Banshee twenty times!’’ replied the 
Trish gentleman. 
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«Why isn’t he dead, then?”’ retorted tho younz disbeliever, 
whose name was Gregory ; ‘ what's the good of the Banshee ?”” 

“Tt isn’t the fault of the Banshee, nor of my father,’’ ex- 
plained the Irish gentleman. * There’s them that says my father 
was changed at nurse, and, of course, the Banshee is puzzled — 
small blame to it !”’ 

“ T think,’’ said a quiet, elderly man, who was sipping a glass 
of sherry, ‘‘ that all of us have a belief in ghosts. You know tlie 
great moralist said,‘ We confess it by our fears although we deny 
it with our lips.’ ”’ 

‘But I have no fear,’’ replied young Gregory. 

“Would you walk up to Greylings and knock at his hall-door 
all in the dark ?’’ asked Mr. Baffles. 

‘* Yes, if I had any business there ; but if I had no message to 
give, excepting that I had come to say I was not afraid of ghosts, I 
should look like a fool !’’ 

‘T’d bet a pound you would not goif you had a message !"’ said 
Bafiles. 

“T’ll find you one, if you want to bet,’’ interrupted the elderly 
stranger. “I want to send a letter to Mr. Huntingdon, and you 
can bring back an answer; and if you do it, I will stand a supper 
and you will wio your bet.’’ 

“Give me your letter, then,’’ replied Mr. Gregory; “ it’s only 
nine o’clock now,, and I'll be back before twelve —mind, it’s a 
bet, Mr. Baffles ?’’ 

“Not unless you make it back by eleven.’’ 

“T could not do it in the time ;—say half-past ?”’ 

‘‘Twenty minutes past,’’ replied Baffles, who began to think 
he'd lose his money. 

“ Very good !’’ replied Gregory ; ‘‘ it’s a bet !”’ 

“Take this letter to Mr. Gregory, in the billiard-room,’’ said 
the elderl} stranger, addressing Thomas, the head waiter of the 
‘Hoy.’ “TIshall want supper at half-past eleven. By-the-bye, 
who are all those young men in the billiard-room ?—all respectable, 
I suppose ?”’ 

The waiter went out to make his observations, and returned in 
4 few minutes with the information required. 

“The young gent with a little ‘red tuft to his chin is Mr. 
Baffles, of the Stock Exchange; the Irish gent is Mr. O'Grady, of 
the Dublin University; Mr. Spinks, the young gent with the 
spectacles, is in training for a lawyer ; and the little gent with the 
knock.knees is going into the army.”’ : 

“ Why, he is only five feet high !’’ exclaimed the guest. 

. ‘* Takes them by intellect now, sir,” replied the waiter, —‘‘ all 
alike, sir, officers and privates. There’s no cripples left in the 
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v now, sir. You won't find a tailor within twenty miles! 
-there’s such a call for brains now-a-days, that all the cripples are 
by the recruiting sergeants.”’ 

‘Qh, that is the reason, is it ? but Thomas, you have not told 
me anything about this Mr. Gregory. Who is he ?” 

“J don’t know much about that young man,”’ said the waiter, 
thoughtfully ; “‘ he has been down here for a few days, but I can’t 
make him out—he is different, somehow, from the other young 

tlemen. Between you aud me, sir,” continued Thomas, as he 
carefully closed the door, ‘“‘ I think he’s a dangerous character :”” 

** How is that ?—you can tell me—I’m safe enough ?”’ 

“‘ Well, sir, he has got queer ways about him! He always looks 
at his change, for one thing; now, that’s bad in so young a man! 
I kate a suspicious character like that. Then, again, he hasn’t got 
any modesty ! He comes into the coffee-room, does that young man, 
when I was quite alone, as I thought, and I was decanting a bottle 
of old port. I was just looking at a little in a wine-glass, to see if 
it was a good colour, you know, when I turns suddenly and sees 
my gentleman! Most young gentlemen would have coloured up 
if they had been caught that way; but not my gentleman—oh, 
dear no! He gives me an audacious wink, and, says he to me, sir, 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes, Thomas!’ IJmpident, sir, 
wasn’t it? In fact, sir, between you and me, sir, he’s got such 
winning ways, and he’s so good-looking, and so close about his 
money, and so precious impident, that I sometimes think he’s a 
woman in disguise: You don’t know anything of him, do you, 
sir ?”’ continued the waiter. 

“I?no; I never saw him in my life till this evening.” 

“ Bless me, that’s queer! He says to me just now, ‘I’m off to 


Greylings, to take this note for dear old Crayshaw !’ You are Mr. 
Crayshaw, ain't you ?”’ 


“ Yes.”’ 
“ And you never saw that young man before ?”’ 
“Never set eyes on him in all my Jife!—d——n his impu- 


dence! I don’t look like a man to be called a dear, I suppose ?”’ 
“You, sir ?’’ replied Thomas; oh, no, sir ; could not fancy even 
your own mother doing of it. I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Cray- 
shaw, there's Harvey, and Reading, and Anchovy, and Tomata,— 
they are all good in their way; but if you mix them all up toge- 
ther, you won't come up to what I call Gregory sauce !’”’ and then 
Thomas shook his head solemnly at Mr. Crayshaw and left the 
ie oe 
n the meantime, young Mr. Gregory strolled leisurely alon 
the dark lane that led to Greylings. He had not the slightest hs 
tention of returning to Silverbeach ; for the fact was, he had not 
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sufficient money to pay the bill he had run up at the “ Hoy 
Tavern.”’ Mr. Crayshaw’s proposal that he should carry the letter 
to Greylings, suited him admirably. He chuckled to himself as he 
imagined Mr. Baffles and the others wondering at his disappear- 
ance, and the ghost stories that would be the result of the adven. 
ture. The only thing he regretted was having left a small 
portmanteau behind him; but he consoled himself by thinking that 
the landlord would not greatly enrich himself by the sale of its 
contents. He hardly knew whether to deliver the letter or not; 
but he made up his mind to do it at last, for he could not resist the 
temptation of trying to frighten the man-servant or maid-servant 
who might open the door at Greylings. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GHOST. 


GREYLINGS was, indeed, let at a very low rent; but it was not 
worth much more than it fetched in the market. It was old, and 
had been very respectable, but was incapable of accommodating 
itself to modern ways. If houses may be compared with men, 
Greylings resembled some old state pensioner, very highly spoken 
of, and of no preset’ value to anybody. It is a great relief to 
people generally when some old celebrity full of years and honours, 
shuffles unwillingly out of the world which he has long ceased to 
benefit, and the owner of Greylings would not have been dis- 
pleased if dry rot had walked away with the old mansion. It was 
too large for a farmhouse; too much out of repair for a residence ; 
and, besides, there were the ghosts. The house looked well enough 
from the outside ; the walls were strong, the roof was weathertight, 
and the tall, fantastic chimneys defied the blast. A stone might be 
missing here and there; but the ivy hid the ravages of time, and 
even the two old lions over the entrance-gate looked as fierce. 
hearted as ever, although time had deprived one of his tail and the 
other of his forepaw. Inside the house, however, it was different. 
Here everything was mouldering in decay; strange smells pervaded 
the rooms; and the doors either would not shut at all or burst 
suddenly open of themselves when people least expected it. Cracks 
appeared unexpectedly between the wainscoat and the flooring, 
and cold blasts of air found their way into the sitting-rooms and 
blew out the candles. In the middle of the night half the doors 
would creak on their hinges, and the rafters would groan in 
sympathy like the timbers of a storm-stricken ship. No wonder 
that the servants could not stand it long. At the present moment 


ng doubt things were better than they had been for many years at 
# 
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The cook and the housekeeper only clung a little more 
closely to the footman and the gamekeeper, and put up with the 
inconvenience in consideration of the sympathy which their fears 
received. And as for their master—Mr. Huntingdon—he did not 
believe in ghosts. He was a married man with one child—a girl ; 
but she and her mother were away, and he was in no particular 
hurry to get them back sgain—-not, at least, if it had been necessary 
that both should return together. He was very fond of his child, 
Florence ; but he and Mrs. Huntingdon, although they were good 
friends and never by any chance quarrelled, had yet drifted into 
different habits of life. He had married her for love, and she had 
been ready once upon a time to elope with him; but now they 
looked at each other sometimes with a strange king of wonder—as 
a man may look upon the toys of his childhood, or a woman upon 
some old battered wax doll which had been her own baby play. 
thing. Their married life hal been a mistake, but they put up 
with it as best they could. Mrs. Huntingdon was now in London 
preparing for a German tour ; and Mr. Huntingdon, who had been 
some weeks at Greylings, had made up his mind to stop another 
month or so, for the sake of the shooting, before he followed his 
wife to Germany. 

At the time when Mr. Gregory set out upon his walk, Mr. 
Huntingdon was sitting at dinner with an old friend, a captain 
upon half-pay. Captain Draper was, indeed, the oldest of all Mr. 
Huntingdon’s friends. It would have puzzled them to have given 
a reason for their mutual liking; they were in every respect so 
dissimilar. Mr. Huntingdon was tull and well made, and had 
kept his figure; while Captain Draper was short, and had more 
than kept his figure, which was not an improvement. It was said 
he had gone on half-pay partly because he was aware that his 
appearance in a shell jacket was trying to the gravity of strangers 
at mess. In character, too, they were different. Mr. Hunting- 
don was reserved in manners, and considered proud and haughty; 
while Captain Draper was very affable and conciliatory. As 
very young man, when he and Draper had both been ensigns in 
a line regiment, young Huntingdon had rather looked down upon 
his friend as a ‘‘ softy ;’’ but as years rolled on, Mr. Huntingdon 
began to doubt whether Draper was such a fool, after all; and 
sometimes he almost envied him—for the Captain liked everybody, 
and everybody liked him in return. He took things easily, too— 
just as they came ; and if his mind was rather vacant, still there 
was not a bad recollection. Now, Mr. Huntingdon, as a rule, did 
not like anybody, and he took nothing as it came—unless it came 
pleasantly. The lines of his face, contrasted with his firm-set lips 
and gir of dogged resolution, told rather of a man who could stifle 
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his memory than of one who had nothing to think about. The 
two men, however, as they sat at dinner, did not seem to have any 
thoughts beyond the present. The room was large and barely 
furnished; the walls were wainscoated, and the two or three 
sporting prints that hung there looked out of place, and rather 
drew attention to the peculiarities of the room than softened its 
defects. In fact, Mr. Huntingdon and his servants seemed to have 
soon given up the notion of making a modern dining.room out of 
the old hall, and guns and fishing-rods stood in every corner, whilst 
side tables and the deep embrasures of the windows were littered 
with hats and gloves and out-door wrappings. The room was dark, 
too, excepting near the fireplace. Here, in front of the blazing 
logs, was placed the dining-table, with covers for three, and a large 
screen shut in the guests and kept out the draughts. 

‘“*T wonder,”’ said Mr, Huntingdon, as the dinner went off to be 
followed by the desert, ‘‘ what can have kept old Crayshaw! He 
ought to have been here at six. I suppose the train was late, and 
we shall not see him until to-morrow.” 

“Tf he got to Silverbeach after dark,’’ replied Captain Draper, 
“he would find it difficult to get on here. I never saw such a pack 
of fools in my life; they all think this house is haunted,”’ 

‘So it is, Draper, and I'll tell you what it is haunted with. 
There is more péaghing going on here than anywhere else in Hamp- 
shire, I believe ; and the ghosts wear greasy velveteen jackets, and 
carry rusty old single-barrelled guns. I saw a man looking in at that 
very window last night, when I was sitting here in the dark after 
you had gone to bed. If I could have Jaid my hand upon my 
revolver he shonld have paid for peeping.’’ 

_  T wonder” said Captain Draper, “ whether there are such 
things as real ghosts ?”” 

‘*T daresay,’ replied Mr. Huntingdon; ‘‘ but only fools need 
look at them. The past is dead, and we need not rake up our 
dead.’’ 

‘* But suppose they come back unbidden ?”’ 

“Then look them full in the face, and it’s astonishing how soon 
they fade away when they find they are not wanted. No, Draper, 
ghosts have no power over me.’’ 

“Ah, Huntingdon! you don’t mean what Ido. Your ghosts 
and my ghosts are different things.” 

‘* Why, Draper, did you evér see a ghost ?”’ 

“Well, yes; I think so once.” 

**Te}l me all about it, Draper.”’ 

“Don’t laugh at me, then. This was the way of it. I was 
stopping at the ‘Beeches,’ down in Somerset, with old Colonel 

Dwyer, last winter. We were a jolly party, and the very night I 
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arrived we kept it up very late—broiled bones and all that. sort of 

Old Dwyer persisted in seeing me to my room, and as he 
went off he mumbled out, ‘I’m sorry to have to put you in the 
haunted chamber, but you shall have another room to-morrow.’ | 
was rather taken aback, and I looked around me. I tried the cup- 
boards, but they were all locked, and then I looked under the bed. 
While I had my head under the vallance I heard the door open, 
Deuced annoying, youknow! Only my legs pokingout! ‘ You 
are sure you are quite comfortable?’ said old Dwyer. ‘Oh, quite 
so,’ I mumbled from under the bed, as I struggled to get on to my 
feet again. ‘1 say, old fellow,’ whispered the Colonel, ‘ you wern’t 
going to sleep under the bed, were you?’ ‘ Oh, no ; certainly not,’ 
I replied ! ‘ 1—in fact, I was merely saying my prayers!’ ‘ Quite 
Eastern, by Jove,’ said the Colonel, as he swayed backwards and 
forwards against the door-post; ‘turn to the Kast, knock your 
forehead against the floor three times, and all that sort of thing! 
Well, good night ; and salaam, old boy!’ and then the old villain 
took himself off. I got into bed and-fell fast asleep, when all of a 
sudden I woke with a start, and I jumped up in bed. J saw a face 
at the further end of the room! Some sudden desperation made — 
me determine to meet the danger. JI struggled out of bed, and I 
advanced step by step in the chilly’ night air, my scanty garments 
fluttering in the wind, and I confronted the awful presence. It 
was nothing human! I think I see it now! It looked like a 
dissipated middle-aged man, with a reddish nose, I remember. It 
was dressed in a short white tunic, and un its head was a curious- 
looking Eastern handkerchief. 1t was a horrible sight, and I 
suppose I fainted away, for Colonel Dwyer found me insensible 
upon the floor. I must have tried to strike it, for I had evidently 
gone clean through the spectre, and had broken’ a cheval glass 
which must have been behind the ghost, and just opposite to my 
bed. Old Dwyer tried to turn it off in the morning, and said he 
never mentioned anything about a haunted chamber, and that it 
was his aunt's room. That was nonsense, of course, and nothing 
willever make me believe that the hideous thing I saw belonged 
to thisearth. I wonder, Huntingdon, what you would have done 
under the circumstances ?”’ 

“I'd have bought a new cheval glass, and stopped eating hot 
suppers, Draper. Hush!” he continued, as he pressed one hand 
upon the Captain’s. “ Look at the window!’ 

And, as quick as lightning, Mr. Huntingdon drew a pistol from 
his breast-pocket and fired. An oath followed the shot, and a heavy 
body was heard to fall outside. 
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‘CHAPTER III. 


SCORTCHED NOT KILLED. 


‘‘I7 is time, Thomas, for Mr. Gregory to be back,’’ said Mr. 
Crayshaw, about half-past eleven. 

‘* Ah,” replied Thomas; “we shall go to him, but he won’t 
come to us, as the parson said, last Sunday.” 

‘Why not, Thomas ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, as a rule, in these parts it’s the jury that go te 
view the body, and not the deceased party that comes in to be set 
upon.” 
ee What body? What are you talking about?” 

‘Qh, I forgot, you have not heard ; 1 was just coming ‘up with 
this note for you when you rang the bell.”’ 

Mr. Crayshaw opened it hurriedly. It ran as follows :— 


“Dear CraYsHAW,—I got your note, but am sorry to say your messenger 
has come to grief. I took him for a thief or poacher and fired athim. I only 
intended to frighten him ; but I am afraid the man is hurt, I wish you would 
send over any doctor fellow you can pick up at Silverbeach, and you might 
come over with him. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorcs Huntinepon.” 


‘**Pon my soul: this is a nice business!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Crayshaw. ‘‘ Have you got adoctor at Silverbeach, Thomas ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, two; I'll just go round and look them up.” In a few 
minutes ‘homas,returned crestfallen ; “ Dr. Spicer is out at Five- 
oaks with Mrs. Lumper, and Mrs Spicer says he won't be home 
before morning. She’s a most obstinate lady, I know, and pretty 
nearly died last time, I’ve heard ; so it’s no use thinking of Dr. 
Spicer. Then I went to Dr. Wheedle, and he is away to Mrs. 
Dandle at the Elms. Mrs. Wheedle says he mayn’t be back for a 
week,”’ : 

‘* Ts there no one else ?’’ said Mr. Crayshaw. 

** There is a retired army doctor, living in Woodbine Terrace ; 
but he won’t have anything to do with the people here.” 

** Is he a clever man ?”’ 

“Clever enough ; but that haughty that patients can’t abide 
him. You see, sir, he’s been accustomed to rolling up pills all his 
life with a cocked hat on and a sword by his side; and no doubt, 
that does make a man a little proud and overbearing-like ; he did 
go.once to see old Mr. Lushington, just to oblige Dr. Wheedle; 
but there was a fine row. ‘The pair of them were found scuffing 
on the ded-room floor, and then the Doctor, who was uppermost, 
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shouted out to poor little Mrs. Lushington, ‘Put this mutinous 
scoundrel into the punishment ward, and clap a sentry over him !’ 
Old Lushington had him up for an assault, and I don’t think he 
will doctor anybody else in these purts.”’ 

“T’ll try him, Thomas, at any rate,” and so saying, Mr. Cray. 
shaw departed to look up the army doctor, who name was Sharper. 
Dr, Sharper was not in bed, and opened the door himself. He was 
an elderly man a little past sixty, and hardly looked as haughty as 
the waiter had represented him to be. Mr. Crayshaw apologised 
for his intrusion. ‘I have ventured,” he said, “ to intrude, although 
I have heard you have relinquished practice; but a rather serious 
accident has happened, and the other medical men are away from 
home.”’ 

** What is the case ?’’ asked Sharper. 

** Well, it’s rather a delicate affair !”’ 

‘‘T never attend ladies,’’ said the Doctor. 

“Qh, certainly not,’ explained Mr. Crayshaw ; “it’s quite a 
masculine affair, this,;—a pistol-shot. In fact,a friend of mine 
fired at another friend of mine who was -acting as a mutual friend 
to both parties.” 

** Tf it’s a gunshot wound I'll come at once,” said Sharper. 
‘* Get a post-chaise, and I’ll prepare a few things and won’t keep 
you waiting.” In a few minutes the Doctor and Mr. Crayshaw 
were on the road to Greylings. ‘‘Seems quite strange to be 
visiting a patient,’’ remarked the ex-medical man. 

“You don’t care about private practice, I hear?” replied 
Orayshaw. 

**No; there are tricks in all trades, and I’m too old a dog to 
learn new tricks ; the only civilian I attended here got me fined by 
the magistrates.’’ 

‘* Ah, that was Mr. Lushington.”’ 

** Who told you about him ?”’ 

** Thomas, the waiter at the ‘ Hog,’ ”’ | 

“Did he?’ said Dr. Sharper; ‘‘ then I’ll be bound the story 
lost nothing by his telling it. I will just’tell my version : when I got 
into Lushington’s room, the old villain jumped suddenly out of bed, 
locked the door and stood facing me with a razor! I knew what 
was coming then, and I ought to have known it before ; for some 
one told me had taken the pledge. ‘Sign the pledge,’ cried the old 
boy, brandishing his razor ! ‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘ It must be signed 
in blood !” roared the madman. ‘Quite right,’ I said ; ‘fetch a basin.’ 
He looked puzzled and turned towards the washstand. The next 
moment Thad him down and shouted for help; it took four of us to 


get him into bed, and when he got well he had me up for an assault. 
1 was fined, ‘ttid had to apologise.” 
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“How was that?’ inquired Mr. Crayshaw. ‘I'm a lawyer 
you must know, and I can’t see how they could punish you,”’ 

« Why, you see, the magistrate was one of the Permissive men ; 
and as it came out that I always took a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
when I went to bed, of course he sided with old Lushington, who 
was a capital example of the evils of strong drink,”’ 

‘Old Lushington had been making experiments with Robur, I 
suppose ?” inquired Crayshaw. 

“One never knows,’’ replied the doctor. ‘ I remember once 
being in a store in New Zealand, when a man came in and asked 
for twelve dozen of cherry brandy to be sent to his master, who kept 
a small country inn at a village some ten miles away. ‘ You can’t 
want that,’ said the storekeeper; ‘your master had ten-dozen last 
week.’ ‘Bless you, sir!’ replied the man, ‘ the teetotallers down 
our way don’t drink nothing else!’ ’’ 

‘‘Have you been in New Zealand?” asked Mr. Crayshaw ; 
‘did you ever meet Mr. Huntingdon there? he was out for a year 
or two, a long time ago.”’ 

“What part of New Zealand ?”’ inquired Dr. Sharper. 

‘‘T don’t exactly know. Tasmania, or Queensland, or 
Taranaki, or some place like that.’’ 

‘‘That’s a wide field,’ replied Sharper. ‘‘ Hullo, here we are 
at Greylings !”’ 

“Would you walk up stairs, gentlemen?’’ said an elderly 
female as she bowed to the doctor by instinct. ‘“ He’sa doing nicely, 
is the young man, sir. We’ve put hot bricks to his feet, and rubbed 
him over with lard; and Mrs. Simpson wanted to put a mustard 
poultice down his back; but I says no! give me linseed, which I 
hope you agreer with me, sir?’’ and so saying, she ushered Dr, 
Sharper and Mr. Crayshaw into a room on the first floor, where, on 
a bed, lay extended the form of Mr. Gregory. An elderly female 
was chafing the backs of his hand, and a rather pretty girl was 
cautiously anointing a bump on his forehead with a feather dipped 
in grease. Captain Draper and Mr. Huntingdon stood by the fire- 
place. The doctor went at once to the patient. 

‘* How is he, my girl ?’”’ he said. 

‘* His senses is wandering, sir,’’ she whispered; ‘‘ he keeps a 
winking at me every now and then, until I can scarcely keep from 
screaming.”’ 

Mr. Gregory winked at the doctor, and the doctor grinned. 

‘Not much the matter, I should say,” he remarked, as he 
examined the bump on the forehead. Mr. Huntingdon and Captain 
Draper had walked to the bedside while the doctor made his 
ex amination. 


“No much harm done, I hope?” said Mr. Huntingdon. 
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The doctor looked up suddenly at the two gentleman and gave 
a —, | 
** What ?’’ he said, ‘‘ Horace Draper !” 

Captain Draper opened his eyes and mouth with astonishment. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” broke in Mr. Huntingdon. 
“T am Geoffrey Huntingdon; this gentleman is, as you say, 
Captain Draper.”’ 

**Ah!’’ the doctor remarked, after a long stare. ‘‘ Captain 
is he? and you are Mr. Huntingdon ? Well, I am happy to inform 
Mr. Huntingdon and Captain Draper that there is no great harm 
done in the present business. Our friend, here, had better remain 
here until the morning; and then, I think, he may safely go back 
to Silverbeach.” 

“‘T don’t mind,” said Mr. Gregory, “ particularly if Polly will 
nurse me. Polly blushed up to her eyes, and flung her medical 
instrument away. ‘They might stop the hot bricks, I think,”’ 
continued Mr. Gregory ; ‘and I think I should like something to 
eat.” 

“‘T will send up some supper, if you see no objection,” replied 
Mr. Huntingdon. 

**'No; I see none, and now I will take my leave,’’ said Dr. 
Sharper. ‘‘ Are you coming back, Mr. Crayshaw ?”’ 

** I think not,’’ was the reply. 

“Then I will say good-bye to you, and I will call over again 
to-morrow, to see you, Mr. Gregory.” 

*“ Would you step this way for a moment,’’ remarked Mr. 
Huntingdon. He turned off into a small room and the doctor 
followed. Mr. Huntingdon closed the door, and then looked hard 
at Dr. Sharper. After a pause he held out his hand. The doctor 
hesitated for a moment ; but at last he took it. “ Will you forget 
that we have ever met, Dr. Sharper?’’ said Mr. Huntingdon. 

“TI cannot forget,’’ was the reply ; “ but I will not rake up the 
past.”” Not another word passed, and the two gentlemen rejoined 
the rest of the party. Mr. Huntingdon saw the doctor to his 
chaise, and then he and Crayshaw and Draper drew round the fire 
in the dining-room. 


“You might have got into a nasty scrape, Huntingdon,’ said 
the lawyer. 

“Yes, I suppose so; but after all, what business had the fool 
intruding.”’ 

“He seems a cool hand.’’ remarked Draper. 

“Devilish cool !’’ said Crayshaw. ‘I wonder how he could be 
such an ass as to climb up to the window 2’ 

“I fancy, my dear fellow,’’ observed Huntingdon, “ that he 
likes nr. ways best, and would seldom go through a hall-door 
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if he could see his way through a window, or down a chimney, [ 
suppose a ten-pound note will make it all right Crayshaw ?”’ 

In the morning the patient was quite well enough to be moved, 
and he prepared to leave “ Greylings,’’ after an interview with Mr. 
Huntingdon in the library. 

“T can give you a lift, Mr. Gregory,” said Dr. Sharper, as he 
got into his chaise. 

“TI beg your pardon, doctor,’” exclaimed, Captain Draper; “I 
want to ask you a question. I can’t help wondering why you 
called me Horace Draper, the other night ?’’ 

“Isn't your name Horace Draper, “then 2” inquired the doctor. 

“ Yes, it is.’ 

‘*Ah! were you ever at Cairo, Captain?” 

** Never !’’ 

“That accounts for it remarked the doctor. ‘‘Jump in, Mr. 
Gregory. Good-morning, Captain Draper.”’ 

“Good-bye! Mr. Huntingdon,’’ said Mr. Gregory. “I think I 
don’t want to meet you any more; but I must say au revoir to 
Captain Draper !’’ 

The chaise rolled away, and Mr. Huntingdon and the Captain 
turned to go indoors. 

‘Do you know, Huntingdon,” observed his friend, “ I may be 
rather slow; but even now, I don’t understand why that doctor 
chap called me ‘ Horace Draper.’’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Carrams Draper and Mr. Crayshaw sat over the fire in the 
fading daylight, and waiting for the return of Mr. Huntingdon, who 
had gone out sheoting alone, after a morning’s work with the 
lawyer. The Captain had been employed all day in finishing an 
article on the “ Reorganisation of the Army,’’ for the benefit of the 
readers of Colburn’s United Service Magazine. It was not the first 
time he had written on military topics, and he was never so happy 
as when- preparing his articles, nor so wretched as when he had just 
sent them off. At present he was tormented by the recollection 
that he had totally contradicted what he had said in a previous 
paper. He had, in fact, just proposed that none but married men 
should enlist ; whereas he had previously denounced marriage as 
the curse of the army } 

“Tt’s devilish awkward !’’ he said to the sympathising lawyer ; 
“it can’t be right both ways! Some fellow is sure to find it out 
and show me up!” 
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**You might say you meant widowers,” replied the lawyer, 
thoughtfully. 

“ By Jove! so I might, Crayshaw; and, now I come to think 
of it, that’s a capital idea! A widower, you see, would be intensely 
moral, and all that sort of thing. I'ma uiloner myself, and uaa 
to know. And then, don’t you see, a widower would not be likely 
to marry again. When the printer sends the proofs down, I’!! just 
put in a note to explain that married men only means widowers—if 
- you don’t mind, Crayshaw ?”’ 

**T don’t mind,”’ replied the lawyer—“ it’s all the same to me, 
I think marriage is a mistake any way, you know. Between you 
and me, has it answered with any of our friends? Look at Hunt. 
ingdon—there’s no indiscretion in my speaking to you—do you 
consider him a good specimen of a happy married man ?” 

**'Well,”’ replied the Captain, ‘‘ he gets on pretty well with his 
wife.”’ 

**’Yes; but to think that should be the end of it. His wasa 
love-match with Emily de Lacy, and they were separated in a year! 
It was all made up again after a time ; but there has never been a 
home since,—he won’t live on his estates, and husband and wife 
seem to see as little of each other as they denently can. I wonder 
whose fault it was ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Captain Draper; ‘he was 
jealous of that poor fellow, Danvers, and his wife was too proud to 
explain matters, and I think took a pleasure in defying Huntingdon. 
His own sister, Laura Huntingdon, was at the bottom of it. She 
was carrying on a desperate flirtation with Danvers at the time, 
without her brother’s knowledge and totally against his wishes, and 
Mrs. Huntingdon sided with the lovers. There was an awful scene 
at last, and Huntingdon, you know, shot Danvers at Boulogne, and 
left England for Australia or Tasmania, or some place on the other 
side of the world. When Danvers got well and married Laura 
Huntingdon, no one knew where’ Geoffrey was, and it was quite a 
chance he ever heard the whole truth of the story. He told me 
one day, that by accident he saw an advertisement we had inserted 
in the Colonial papers.” 

“Danvers and his wife did not live long after their marriage, did 
they ?” said Crayshaw. 

“ No, not above three or four years. He was killed out hunting, 
and she died of fever at Rome.” 

“Danvers left money to Florence Huntingdon, did he not?” 

“Yes. He never bore any grudge to Huntingdon for shooting 
him—liked him all the better for it, I fancy !”’ 


“Geoffry and his wife never got on well together afterwards ?” 
said the lawyer. 


Horace Draper. 
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“No, I can’t say they did. I suppose people never do when 
they know they have both been in the wrong. You know what 
says ” 
* Not the slightest idea,” replied Crayshaw. 
«T am not sure that I do either,” remarked the Captain; “ but 
it’s something like this— 


« ¢ Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.’ ” 


“ Did Dryden say that ?’’ inquired Crayshaw ; ‘‘it don’t sound 
like poetry, it’s so very sensible.” 

Yes,” said Draper, “‘ he said something like that—I may have 
improved upon the idea a little, perhaps. At any rate, it explains 
the relations between Geoffrey and his wife—they were both in the 
wrong, no doubt about it at all.” 

‘Florence Huntingdon has grown up a nice girl !”” remarked 
the lawyer. : 

“Yes, considering her bringing up, a very nice girl indeed !’’ 
replied the Captain. ‘‘ No home, as one may say, no friends, and 
a father and mother who didn’t care a-bit about each other, although 
they both dote on her.’’ 

“Well, she is independent, as far as money goes,’ said Cray- 
shaw. 

“Not quite, my dear fellow! for she loses her money if she 
marries without the consent of her parents.’’ 

“What! both of them *’’ } 

**'Yes, both.”, . 

“‘That’s too bad, Draper! It’s asking too much of human 
nature to expect man and wife to agree in money-matters. By-the- 
bye, has Huntingdon got any néws regarding her ?”’ 

“I fancy so,” observed Draper “I think he would like her 
to marry Alfred Huntingdon, who will get the estates eventually if 
Geoffrey leaves no son. Alfred is the eldest son of William Hunt- 
ingdon, the clergyman, whose life is not nearly so good as Geoffrey’s, 
although “he is the younger man: Oh, I wanted to ask you, Cray. 
shaw, who gets the estates, supposing William and his son Alfred 
both died before Geoffrey ?”’ 

““A young fellow of the name of Lumsden comes next.” 

‘‘ What! Jane Huntingdon’s son ?’”’ exclaimed the Captain. 

“Do you know them ?” asked Crayshaw. 

“Why, no,—that is, yes,—at least, I did know Jane Hunt. 
ingdon ; and, if it had not been for that doctor fellow, Lumsden, 
perhaps,—ahem !—we won’ say anything more of that, please, 
Crayshaw—gave me an awful upset,—I mean, it vexed Geoffrey, 

you know. Such a low business :’’ 
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“Do you know, Draper,” observed his companion, ‘‘I don’t 
see why it should be considered a low thing to marry a doctor?” 

oe Don't you, Crayshaw? Well, I don't know, now I come to 
think of it; but still, no man would like his daughter to marry a 
doctor. ‘There are so many things, Crayshaw, that are all right in 
theory that don’t do in practice ; look at a black man, for instance! 
He’s a man and a brother, you know; but he would not do fora 
brother-in-law.” 

“No,” replied Crayshaw ; “ but a doctor is not so ack: as all 
that. ”” 

“They are all tarred with the same brush, my dear fellow.” 

** It’s a noble profession,” said the lawyer. 

“Perhaps, so,” replied Draper ; “ not that J ever saw anything 
in Lumsden, myself; but if it is a noble profession, it is a badly 
paid one, and that makes all the difference. It’s the way they get 
their money that stamps them—not the work.” 

“*T don’t see that,” replied the lawyer. 

“‘ Not see it? why it’s perfectly clear. Don’t you see, a doctor 
gets money by the job, just like a charwoman? It’s not the . 
work ; you take a saucepan, for instance, and wash it out, Cray- 
shaw.” 

“* Hanged if I do!’’ replied the astonished lawyer. 

“No; I don’t mean actually, but I want you to look at the 
thing philosophically; however, if you don’t like it, let us take 
Lady Adelisa Jerningham. Now, if her ladyship, in the dress of a 
Sister of Mercy, comes forward and washes a saucepan in public, 
all honour and glory to her. Does she lose caste? Not a bit of it; 
she gets a medal, and her portrait appears in the illustrated papers, 
and the Lord Mayor presents her with the freedom of the City ; 
~ but let old Mrs. Muggins, who goes out for a shilling a day and her 
tea, wash out that saucepan and take sixpence extra for doing it, 
would the Lord Mayor even shake hands with her afterwards? and 
yet, my dear Crayshaw, Mrs. Muggins would do the work by far the 
better of the two. Depend upon it, Crayshaw, it’s the wages. My 
idea is that, if doctors really want to elevate themselves in social 
position, they should invariably refuse fees; and as for sending in 
bills like tailors, why, really, it don’t-do to ‘think about. Do you 
know, Crayshaw, I think of putting down army doctors, as a begin- 
ning? Ihate them. That fellow Lumsden was an army man.” 

“ How are you going to do it?”’ inquired the lawyer. 
™ «T think of writing to Colburn. I will make it an article on 
the Army Medical Department ; the way I shall put it is this :—In 
the early ages, you know, the monks were the doctors! religion and 
healing went hand in hand. ‘The monk heard your confession, and 
then popped a pill in your mouth and drew your tooth, while you 
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sang benedicte! Let us restore this. Get a lot of chaplains, or else 
make the doctors go into the Church with the vow of celibacy; 
there’s an idea! Teach the doctors to say prayers, or the chaplains, 
to roll up pills; it don’t matter which. By Jove, it might be made 

a splendid establishment with a bishop at the head of it. Upon 
my word, I think I see my way to a splendid article.”’ 

“T doubt whether you would make your friend, Lumsden, the 
bishop, though,”’ remarked the lawyer. 

“ Perhaps, not. schlediin Crayshaw, where are the Lums. 
dens now ?”’ 

‘T hardly know: he was living in London, and I know there 
was a family, or at any rate a son, because there was some attempt 
at a family reconciliation ; but Geoffry would not have it—he said 
he could not forgive a mesalliance. Huntingdon, you know, is as 

ud as lucifer.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ replied the Captain ; ‘‘ that’s his only fault, some people 
imagine him hard andcold ; and I think he did change a good deal 
when his only son died at Eton, some years ago now; but it is 
only his manner that has altered. He has seen a good deal of trouble, 
one way or another, and grief has not had a very good effect on him. 
That’s his knock, I thiak, T had no idea it was so near dinner- 
time. 
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The Winter Alps. 


THE WINTER ALPS. 
TE birds of of passage, born for bower and sun, 


Obey a hidden law, and come and go; 
But why should men, when summer’s pride is done, 
Leave scenes of special splendour draped with snow 


What time the emerald.lace of spring extrudes, 
And April views his own face in the lake ; 
And thrilling gusts burst from song-bird broods, 
And earth a spirit of heaven seems to take ; 


What time the rose on summer’s bosom blows, 
And all is aéthery air and golden fire ; 

And earth is smitten with a flush of glows, 
And balanced splendours baffle mortal lyre ; 


What time the autumn waves from week to week, 
And touches us with indefinable charm, 

With hints of that which we nor she can speak, 
Beside the sea, about the lovely farm,— 


It is a trailing zodiac of flowers, 
And peals of celebration stream from me, 
In hallelujah of thy blazon’d hours, 


And glory of the Power we feel to be. 


Yet, O! tosee the Alps with tinged snow. deck’d,— 

Like Greatness clothed with Purity, flushed with Love— 
Rewards when June’s magnificence is wreck’d, 

And autumn’s spirit flitted to above. 


How grand the eternal chain in spotless snow, 
Before the newly-risen sun’s bright eye! 
And how ineffable the Alpine glow— 
That blush of earth sent up into the sky ! 


And over peak and pass, how grand the moon 
That towers in splendour to a giddy height, 

And makes the heavens blaze in midnight’s noon, 
And floods the slumbering world with liquid light. 


ALEX. TEETGEN. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Crocodile and its Worship.—The Trochilus of Herodotus determined.—Crocodile 
Hunting.—Serpents Venerated.—Climate of Nubia.—Papyrus Plant.—Sacred 
This and its Worship. 


Heropotvs, the father of history, in describing the crocodile ot 
Egypt and its habits, refers to the following trait in the character 
of this reptile :—‘“‘ It is blind in the water, but very quick-sighted 
on land; and because it lives for the most part in the water, its 
mouth is filled with leeches. All other birds and beasts avoid him, 
put he is at peace with the trochilus, because he receives benefit 
from that bird. For when the crocodile gets out of the water on 
land, and then opens its jaws, which it does most commonly towards 
the west—the trochilus enters its mouth and swallows the leeches ; 
the crocodile is so well pleased with this service that it never hurts 
the trochilus.’”’** Now, the reader may be anxious to know how 
far the historian’s narrative is borne out by modern observation, 
Strange to say, whether a tradition or merely the embellished 
description of some traveller, it is a fact that the same belief is 
current among the Nile boatmen of the present day. They say, 
moreover, that the bird, in addition to the office of leech catcher, 
now and then finds its way into the reptile’s mouth when the latter is 
basking with its jaws wide apart on a sand-bank ; then it sometimes 
happens that the crocodile falling asleep, suddenly closes its jaws 
on the trochilus, which brings its master to a sense of wrong by 
means of horney spurs on its wings, with which it probes the sensi- 
tive interior of the cavity, and thus reminds his crocodilian majesty 
of the presence of his faithful heachman. No doubt the bird in ques- 
tion is the spur- winged plover, characterised by the stout, sharp spurs 
on the wings, on which account the modern native has strangely em- 
bellished the otherwise not altogether mythical description of Hero- 
dotus, inasmuch as the bird may be seen running about uncon- 
cernedly among crocodiles, catching flies and other insects which 
swarm around them, and it may even be observed perched on the 





"It is almost unnecessary to state that there are no leeches in the Nile 
at all events, in the portion of the river known to the ancients. 
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back of some sleeping monster. The spur-wing, known as the zie. 
zac, from its call, has gained some notoriety with Nile travellers 
not only on account of the above stories, but also from the annoyance 
it occasions to the sportsman in being of all the feathered denizens one 
of the most wary ; so that when he thinks he is creeping un-observed 
on a flock of wild fowl, the zic.zac suddenly emits its call-note which 
sends both crocodile and geese into their native elements. The for. 
mer is now rarely seen below Beni-Hassan— indeed, considering the 
river, traffic and constant molestation from rifle shooting, it is won. 
derful that any are met with below the First Cataract. The part 
played by the animal in Egyptian mythology, was rather remark- 
able. It was considered sacred at Thebes, and the emblem of the 
god Sabak. Individuals were tamed and decorated with jewellery— 
in fine, they were treated with the greatest concern, and embalmed 
and buried in vaults set apart for the purpose. Further up the 
river on the island of Elephantine, at the foot of the First Cataract 
they were not looked on as sacred, and were even eaten. One of 
the ancient modes of taking the animal is thus described by the 
Greek historian : ‘‘ when the fisherman has baited a hook with the 
chine of a pig, he lets it down into the middle of the river and 
holding a young live pig on the bank of the river beats it; the 
crocodile hearing the noise goes in its direction, and meeting with 
the chine swallows it ; but the men draw it to land, when it is 
drawn on shore, the sportsman first of all plasters its eyes with mud, 
and having done this, afterwards manages it very easily.’’ ‘The 
statements of the ancient writers with reference to the subjection 
of the anima] are borne out by what obtains in India at the pre. 
sent day, where as at the celebrated Mugger-peer, in Lower Scinde, 
numbers are preserved by the natives, who venerate them and mark 
the larger individuals with splashes of red paint. It is a strange 
sight to observe hundreds of these uncouth-looking monsters, either 
lying listlessly asleep on the shore and island of the Muggerbeer ; 
some with head only protruding, others with their great jaws wide 
apart, when suddenly a keeper appears with a slaughtered goat, 
and the whole tribe splashing and struggling, rush towards him to 
seize the pieces of flesh tossed among this disordered throng of loath- 
some reptiles.* 

With reference to the acuteness of vision, whatever truth there 
may be as to the power of seeing under water, and in the muddy 
Nile, it is scarcely likely that the crocodile or any of the fishes can 
make much, use of their eyes ; yet probably from habit, and through 
the necessities of the struggle for existence, it is remarkable 
am omy a crocodile will spy a white sail, and the smoke 

















































° Aden 5 Wanderings of a Naturalist in Tailins p. 
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and outline of a steam-boat, even at the distance of nearly halfa 
mile. Of late years there lived at Keneh, below Thebes, a croco- 
dile hunter who made his livelihood by killing the reptile, which 
he stuffed and sold to travellers. ‘This veteran stated to me that as 
the back of the head was the fatal spot, he required to craw! quite 
close before being certain of shooting the animal in the right place ; 
and that although he had destroyed many hundreds, he never 
managed to kill one outright ; he always knew, however, when the 
individual was hit in thé brain, by the circumstance that it would 
plunge immediately into the water, and then return to the land 
repeating the movements for several times before death. On one 
occasion he accompanied me on a crocodile-hunting expedition, when 
after several hours stalking, we managed to plant a bullet behind 
the ear and in the direction of the lower and posterior lobes of the 
brain. The beast then rushed into the water, and we thought it 
had escaped; but in the course of a few minutes it rose again, 
and pushed itself ashore, now retreating, then advancing, until 
despatched by a bullet through the heart. On examining the 
wound in the head it was found to pass through the cerebellum or 
lesser brain, at the point where, when birds are struck, to use 
a sportsman’s phrase, they are said to “ tower,’’ in consequence 
of the injury to that particular portion of the organ. The hunter, 
carrying out a practice often pursued in other countries, opened the 
stomach expecting to find the silver ornaments, worn by women on 
their wrists and ankles, their being an idea that such articles are 
retained after ihe entire body of a human victim has been digested. 
According to Atlian and other historians, the animal infested 
several parts of the river, above and below Thebes, so as to 
endanger the safety of persons drawing water. 

Curious stories are told by various writers in connection with 
crocodile-hunting at the ancient Tentyris which stood opposite 
Keneh ; and of the prowess and dexterity of the natives in captur- 
ing and subjecting the animal, both in Egypt and even in Rome, 
after the conquest of the former country. 

Next in point of veneration among reptiles, was the venomous 
Nashir or hooded-snake, of which several mummied specimens have 
been found, and there are, besides, many good representations on the 
monuments. The Cerastes, or horned-snake, also poisonous, was vene- 
rated and carefully embalmed ; so was the frog, but the toad does not 
appear to have obtained this distinction. Several deities are repre. 
sented with the head of a tortoise, but the Nile lizard or monitor, to- 
gether with the common land lizards and skinks, are distinguishable 
only in pictures of the animals of the country. As far as the deserip- 
tions of animals by Herodotus are concerned, evidence shows how 
generally accurate was the old historian, in relation to whatever 
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objects he verified from personal observation, and one admires his 
discrimination between the latter and hearsay, more especially 
of what the priests told him. Still, his belief in dragons and flying. 
serpents was strong; for he asserts to have seen heaps of bones of 
serpents “in such quantities as it would be impossible to describe,” 
all lying in a narrow part between two mountains opening on the 
plains of Egypt. The report was that they were the bones of 
flying-serpents, which met their death by the ibisis attacking them 
on their way from Arabia to Egypt; he adds, ‘‘ for this service the 
Arabians say, that the ibis is highly reverenced by the Egyptians.” 

The climate of Nubia, between the first and second cataracts, is 
much drier than that of Lower Egypt. There may be often a heavy 
dew-fall at night, when the glass falls to freezing ; at sunrise the 
vapour clears off and ascends to form fleecy clouds high up, and 
as the day advances there comes up a rush of cold air from the 
north to temper the climate, making the winter months neither too 
hot nor too could. Beautiful afternoons are closed in by gorgeous 
sunsets, when the orb of day casts his last rays on the noble old 
temples and the placid Nile, to light up pictures few pens can de. 
scribe, and the painter has enough to do to catch the wondrous 
lights and shadows. Then the wild fowl make a move towards 
their roosting quarters. Among others, may be seen long lines 
of pelicans, gliding noiselessly along the river, and so close t 
the surface that their great wings almost touch the water; whilst 
higher up is a file of flamingoes, like a series of red and white 
crosses floating along. The ancients took the ideal of “ red” from 
the colour of this bird, and represent it in the hieroglyphics when 
the word is required to be expressed. The head and neck pro- 
truded in front, with the long legs stretched out horizontally behind, 
and the short wings give quite a cruciform aspect to the flamingo. 
Such strange and fantastic-looking objects must have engrossed the 
attention of such an observing and superstitious people, and yet 
historians do not state that the bird was sacred. According to 
Horopollo, the pelican represented a ‘‘fool,’”’ in consequence of 
its reputed inattention to its young. 

The papyrus-plant, like the sacred ibis, if ever indigenous to 
Egypt, is now extinct. The former is not. met with on the Nile 
north of the 9th parallel of latitude, and the ibis is never seen n0W- 
a-days in Egypt and Nubia. According to the fowling and other pic- 
tures, both seem to have been common; but they were probably 
‘itttroduced, and the great demand for the plant may have caused 
its extirpation ultimately ; just as the overthrow and extinction of the 
human race, as far as their manners and religion were concerned, 
ended in the annihilation also of their ibis, or most sacred bird. 

The ibis is still found in Abyssinia, and on the Blue and White 
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Nile, and if one might judge from the specimens in the Zoological 
Gardens of London, it was easily domesticated. Passing the enclosure 
set apart during the summer months for the ibises, bustards, &c., 
I was surprised to observe an ibis seated on a nest made of twigs 
and rubbish, and placed in a low bush at the end of the yard, al- 
though surrounded by divers allied wading birds, with which it seemed — 
to be on the best possible terms. However, the duties of incubation 
never extended beyond the laying of two eggs, which were, unfortu- 
nately, broken by some mishap. This shows the aptitude dis- 
played by the bird towards domesticity, seeing that few wild ani- 
mals will breed when confined with other species. There is no doubt 
whatever that the sacred ibis was not only held in great reverence, 
but preserved with every care and attention. Persons were em- 
ployed exclusively in feeding and looking after the denizens of 
the temples, where they moved about at pleasure. In religious 
worship it took a very high position. The human form with the 
ibis head was Thoth, the scribe of Osiris, his duty being to record 
the good and bad actions of the soul before being ushered into the 
presence of the diety. 

Whenever an ibis died, the body was carefully embalmed and 
wrapt in bandages, or simply placed in jars made especially for the 
purpose, when, either singly or in heaps, they were deposited in 


.the sacred pits of the pyramids, and in the necropolis of Thebes, 


where numbers have been constantly dug up in making excavations. 
Every portion of the bird was religiously preserved—indeed, it is not 
uncommon: to find a fragment of a leg, bill, or wing, carefully done 
up in bandages, whilst the penalty of death fell to the luckless person 
who happened to kill an ibis even by accident. It is a migratory 
bird on the White Nile, where numbers breed in midsummer, and 
Dr. Livingstone saw it on Lake Tanganyika and on the Lulaba ; it 
is, therefore, never likely to have been indigenous to Egypt, seeing 
that none are met with north of the 15th parallel of latitude. Al. 


_ though the glossy ibis is found occasionally in Egypt and is a native 


of the more western parts of the continent, there is no representa- 
tion of it on the monuments, nor is it found in the mummy pits. No 
bird, beast, or natural object so often came under the observation of 
these old-world folks as did the ibis ; the result was that the artist 
attained to great perfection in its representation. The gaunt form 
of the ibis is observed everywhere. On the granite obelisk and walls 
of the temples it was traced in imperishable outlines. It swarmed 
and wandered at will in and about the sacred precincts of the holy 
Places, and was evidently a household favourite with all classes, 
Even the Romans carried it back to their temples ; so that the bird 
no doubt, lingered in the Jand for centuries after the overthrow of 
the people and the religion in which it occupied an important por- 
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tion. The modern artist cannot depict ancient Egypt without 
introducing the weird-like form cf the ibis in the foreground, 
indeed, few who have sought an acquaintance with Egyptian 
antiquity can contemplate the fallen grandeur of Karnak, Luxor, or 
Thebes without associating the ibis with their primitive magnifi. 
cence. Finally, Bulwer, in the notes to the “Last Days of 
Pompeii,”’ says, “‘I am inclined to believe that the ibis was by no 
means unfrequent in the Italian temples of Isis, though it rarely 
lived long, and refused to breed in a foreign climate.” 

The ibis is said to have been venerated on account of its utility 
in destroying snakes, scorpions, and vermin: moreover, authors 
affirm that all animals so distinguished were selected in conse. 
quence of their benificial services toman. This may be true us 
regards the ox, dog, cat, &c., but the monkey, crocodile, hawk, and 
others, have questionable claims before such as the horse, camel, 
zebra, and pigeon, which, according to all accounts, were not 
honoured either as emblems or divine representatives. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sacred Trees and Plants.x—Wheat found in Coffins with Mummies.—Fishes of the 
Nile.—Nubia.—Encroachment of the Desert Sand,—Geology.—aAncient Nile 
Levels.—Hints to Travellers. ; 


THE ancient Egyptians considered the sycamore, fig, and tamarisk 
sacred trees; the lotus was an emblem of -purity, and evidently a 
fuvourite nosegay. Of the numerous representations of the female 
sex and social life of the better classes, the water-lily is introduced 
as the bouquet of the period. The peach was common, also the 
pomegranate, vine, and palm, whilst from the days of Sofo, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, down to Roman times, the leek and 
onion were staple articles of food, and among the chief altar 
offerings, which included the fat of the land, in the way of eatables. 
These, no doubt, fell to the priests after doing duty to the gods, as 
we find the sacerdotal community were extremely punctilious with 
reference to their fare, receiving, according to Herodotus, great 
quantities of geese and beef daily, and “ wine from the grape,” 
only “they may not taste of fish.’’ They turned up their noses at 
pulse, and while the carcase of the fat bullock was roasting, ‘‘ they 
all- beat themselves; and when that was over, they spread a 
banquet of what remained of the victims.” 

It has been often stated in proof of the vitality of seeds, that 
grain found in the ancient Egyptian tombs has germinated. This, 
like many other stories, has nut been proven by authenticated 
examples. The ancient wheat is frequently discovered in tombs 
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* and vaults, but so completely decayed as barely to maintain its 
pristine outline, much less its natural structure. 
The ancients were great fishermen ; indeed, there is scarcely a 
species of fish now met with in the river which is not represented in 
the fowling pictures. The celebrated lepidotus, like other fishes, was 
sacred; but, as in the case of certain beasts, birds, and reptiles, it 
was not regarded with the same reverence in every town throughout 
the country. Spearing with a two-pronged weapon named the 
bident seems to have been a favourite mode of capture; but there 
are pictures of fishing with rod and:line, and the net was also exten. 
sively used especially on Lake Mareotis, where abundance of fishes 
are still captured. The bulti and Nile perch, the celebrated 
oxyrinchus or sharp nose, the eel, &c., are well represented on 
fowling scenes at Thebes and Beni Hassan. Of all, the bulti is 
the most: savoury fish. The ancients, we are told, dried their 
: fishes in the sun or salted them in brine, preserving quails, ducks, 
and smaller birds in a similar way. These they devoured without 
any further cooking, whilst the sacred animals were eaten roasted 
or boiled. Several very characteristic copies of pictures of the 
process of preserving animals are represented in Wilkinson’s 
‘* Ancient Egyptians,’’ showing precisely what Herodotus and 
other authors describe. 
It is to the inundation and flatness of the valley north of the 
first cataract that Egypt owes its fertility, Had the river been 


c confineds between steep banks, as in many parts of Nubia, the 
7 desert would have come closer to the water’s edge. The drifting of 
e the sand in the latter country interferes greatly with the cultivation 
| of the alluvial tracts, and more so of late years, in consequence of a 
e decrease in the population through emigration. Every deserted 
e village testifies to a previous prosperity unknown to the present 
d generation; and, if we are to credit historians and surmise from 
r the monuments, paintings, and sculptures, together with the 
, “' inland traces of cultivation, it seems evident that Egypt and Nubia 
8 were far more densely peopled in former times than has been known 
h within the records of the Christian Era. 
t From what one sees taking place before his eyes, it is apparent 
" that many districts exposed to the samiel and prevailing winds, will 
t be sooner or later completely overwhelmed with sand. It is curious 
V to stand on an exposed plain during a breeze and observe how con- 
a stantly the drifting is going on, even when.the wind is not strong 
enough to raise the finer particles into the air. Vast level tracts, 
t & at no very distant date teeming with grain, are now covered over 
;, FF by sand, villages are more than half deserted, and the palm-trees 
d overwhelmed in drifts for fifteen or twenty feet above their roots. 
Ds The constant rush of fine particles along the surface is influenced 
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entirely by the force of the wind; so that, like light snow drifting 

the plain, it is retarded by any slight obstruction, and forms 
wreaths which gradually increase in size to sand dunes, and even 
to small hills, which, in the form of conical.shaped eminences, over. 
grown with tamarisk bushes, extend for long miles along the banks 
of the Nubian Nile. The desert sand! is the product of the disin. 
tegration of the sandstone and limestone rocks. The former con. 
stitutes the chief geological formation of Nubia, the latter that of 
Lower Egypt, being made up of the circular, round, flat fossil 
foraminifers called numnmulites, cemented into a mass of limestone 
by fine particles of chalk. This rock does not break up so readily as 
the sandstone of Nubia, where for miles nothing is seen but one 
vast plain of constantly shifting sand, with here and there an 
isolated conical hill several hundred feet in height, the remnant of 
a plateau which has been steadily ground down as it were to dust 
by the elements. The scene is sameness itself, and wearisome to 
travel over unless along the river banks, where little nooks and 
corners of cultivation break the solitude. Such is the Nubian 
desert as viewed from the river. 

I now come to indicate several very interesting and instructive 
points connected with the natural history, or rather geology, of the 
country. By these truths it can be shown that the Nile stood at 
much higher levels during far back epochs than at present. Before 
proceeding to the geological facts, let us see, in the first place, 
if any change has taken place, either in the course or in the height 
of the river, during what may be called thé historical period. On 
the banks, close to the famous rock temple of Abo Simbul, there 
is a sacred shrine of the time of one of the early Pharaohs, now 
annually flooded during inundations; another rock cavity, con- 
taining an ancient idol, situated on the face of a cliff, a short way 
below the last, bears a regular water-line half up the legs of the 
deity. Both the temple and shrine were constructed about 1350 
years B.C. Other rock-cut tombs on the banks of the river, at the 
famous quarries of Silsilis and elsewhere, display precisely the 
same characters. Again, among the ruins of Phila, at the top of 
the first cataract, there are observed holes made in the rocks to 
which the ancients attached their boats. These apertures exactly 
agree with the present rise and fall of the river during and after the 
annual floods. Lastly, at Luxor, it will be noticed that the plain on 
which Thebes stood is every year inundated even up the pedestals of 
the two grand colossi. These examples show a change in the course 
of the river in places, but this is invariably the case with all rivers 
running through alluvial deposits, Like them, the Nile is con- 
stantly changing its channel in places according to the obstacles in 
its way. Should there be no obstruction to the current, it will 
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flow uninfluenced, as at Philw, for ages, while sudden bends in 
the course of the channel, as at Abo Simbul, Silsilis, and Luxor, 
divert the main stream, causing the removal of the bank and the 
formation of new channels or the abandonment of old river beds. 
No doubt, for instance, that the Nile flowed, at all events for the 
most part, by the back channel seen at Luxor, which is now almost 
dry at low Nile, the result has been that it has pushed over and in- 
fringed more on the left bank which is the cause of the overflooding 
of the plain of Thebes. From these, and many other examples, it is 
apparent that there has not been any material rise or fall in the 
bed of the Nile, for, at all events, 3000 years. The next subject, 
and one well worthy of the attention of the naturalist, is how far 
proofs can be procured that the Nile ever flowed at higher levels 
than at present. A very slight smattering of geology will suffice 
to aid the inquirer who attempts to solve this interesting question. 
Unlike the river as it flows through Egypt, we find it between the 
first and second cataract flowing between steep rocky banks ; indeed, 
excepting accumulations of alluvia here and there at bendings and 
openings in its course, the desert may be said to come down to the 
water's edge. Thus, in Nubia, wherever a little flat ocours, there 
the Nile has deposited its mud, where may be seen clusters of 





- date and doom palms and fields of grain ; whilst further back, just 


beyond the limits of the high Nile, stand the mud huts of the 
natives, and still more inltind are observed the plateaus and 
terraced ¢liffs, at variable levels, covered with finely rounded or 
angular stones, and much drifted sand. 

The cliffs and terraces are traceable here and there all along 
the river’s banks, unless when completely overwhelmed by the 
desert. One of the best points to study this ancient bed of the 
Nile, is to mount the plateau behind Der, the capital of Nubia, and 
proceed desert ways a short distance; then, in some spot where the 


_ latter has not covered over the reddish-brown soil, there will be 


found, on digging a certain depth, abundance ofriver shells of pre- 
cisely the same description as are met with in the river mud. 
These include river mussels, bulimus or river snails, paludina, 
cyrena, iridina, and fresh-water oysters. The last may be often 
found in situations adhering to their old rocky bottom ; and at eleva. 
tions varying from thirty to fifty feet and upwards above the highest 
modern water-mark of the Nile. It would seem, therefore, that 
the river’s bed has sunk, or else that Nubia was elevated during 
prehistoric and perhaps geological epochs. These rivers hells are not, 
however, confined to the plateaus. Along the great valley eastward 
of Asowam, which commences at Philw, at the top of the first 
cataract, there will be found abundance of these shells in ancient 
river deposits, clearly pointing to the fact that the Nile once flowed 
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in that direction, perhaps before it burst its way through the granite 
rocks of the cataract to the left of this great valley. The many 
travellers who go up the Nile every winter, and are at a loss how 
to kill time, have here an excellent field for the exercise of their 

and energy. As just observed, no studied knowledge 
of geology is absolutely required further than what any elementary 
book will supply. The fossil hunter can obtain abundant occupa. 
tion for bis hammer and chisel among the nummulitic rocks of 
Lower Egypt, especially about the Mogattam Hills. The so-called 
petrified forest, or debris of silicified fragments of wood, should be 
examined, also the rocks about the pyramids and the mountains 
around Thebes, where a rich harvest of fossil shells and so forth 
will repay the labours of the inquisitive student. As was remarked 
at the outset of these notes, the Nile boat{is not the place for an idle 
person who has no resources, and doctors who advise change of cli. 
mate for their patients, will do well to send the idle, cheerless, and 
apathetic elsewhere. The bird collector supplied with the requisites 
for preserving skins, will find ample employment on land and 
water; the entomologist may reap a rich harvest of insects of 
various descriptions ; and the sportsman, who combines his pastime 
with an intelligent desire to become acquainted with the natural 
objects within his grasp, will find the genial winter day scarcely 
long enough, and years afterwards he will recal many happy remem- 
brances of the land of the Pharaohs., 
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EDWARD LEWES LENTHALL SWIFTE. 


It is with much regret that we have to record the death of 
the most aged of all our contributors. Mr, E. L. Lenthall 
Swifte died on the, 28th January in his ninety-ninth year, 
on the very verge of being a centenarian, and in the full 

ession of his great faculties. Like most men who attain 
to an extreme old age, he was proud of his longevity, and 
would often allude to it in his letters. His last poem, which 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine for December, 1875— 
only two months ago—was, however, prophetically entitled 
‘* Passing Away.” 

Mr. E. L. L. Swifte was the younger son of Theophilus 
Swifte, Esq., of Goodrich, Herefordshire. He was a collateral 
descendant of the great dean of the same name, and to him, 
in his recently-published volume, Mr. Forster acknowledges 
considerable obligations for information about Dean Swift. 
In 1813 he became keeper of H. M. Regalia, which office of 
trust and dignity he held to 1852, when he retired. At the 
period of his decease he was the father of the Irish Bar and a 
Barrister of the Middle Temple. Distinguished as a scholar, 
wit, and poet, he was much esteemed and loved by a large 
circle of friends. His name will be particularly familiar to 
our readers as the writer of constantly recurring poems (espe- 
cially in late years), characterised by their wide range of 
thought, deep feeling, and ripe scholarship. 


SOLITUDE—LON ELINESS. 


SOLITUDE, 


“Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; 
for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and 
hath but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love.” —Bacon. 


Te sit beneath the forest shade 
With sun-proof branches overlaid, — 

To pace along the vacant shore 
Listening the dull wave’s distant roar ; 
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Apart on some star.circled tower 

To note the planetary hour,— 
To muse upon the midnight theme 
Of Homer's song or Plato’s dream. 


These, where no stranger-steps intrude, 
These are the charms of Solitude. 


LONELINESS. 


“Le pauvre vertueux est une monnaie qui n’ a point de cours . . . 
s'ilse trouve en conversation, il n'est ecouté ; si on le rencontre, on le 
fuit ; s'il donne un conseil, on s’en moque; .. . et tout ce qu'il peut 
faire, est d'appeler 4 l’autre vie du tort qu’il recoit en celle-ci.” 

( Apologise de Marie de Gournly, 1645. ) 


To stand amid the mindless crowd, 
Of its bright day the only cloud,— 
To speak unheard, to move unseen— 
To be as if one ne’er had been— 
In, but not of, the world, to share . 
None other’s thoughts, our own to bear,— 
These, let the wearied heart confess, 
These are the plagues of Loneliness. 
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A PLEA FOR THE HINDOO. 


THovGHT follows events, and the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India has served to direct the public attention to that vast territory. 
The trial of Warren Hastings at the end of the last century, and 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857, gave rise to a universal and deep 
interest in the people of this country for their dark.coloured fellow- 
subjects of India. But, as those events receded into the shades of 
the past, that interest subsided; and when the contemporary 
generation had died away, when the events themselves had taken 
their place upon the page of history, India became almost forgotten 
by the mass of the community, and only remembered when some 
oscurrence broke the monotony of her history. 

It is true that information about India was not wanting ; but 
the sources of that information were not open to the general pub- 
lic; and the knowledge was obtained only by the reading few. 
An event like the Prince’s visit brings India nearer to us. We 
learn daily of his progress through his future dominions, and of the 
august andsgorgeous ceremonies contrived for his reception. Every 
class of newspaper and almost all our periodical literature teems 
with this information, and illustrated journals are filled with pictures 
of Indian scenery, Indian cities, and Indian men and women. 

Whatever may be individual opinion concerning our position 
in India, the great fact remains in the history of the world that 
the inbabitants of a distant European isle hold unlimited sway 
over the richest tract of vast Asia. Around that sway there are 
~clustered many facts of great historical significance. Most promi- 
nent amongst these stands the fact that the Hindoos belong to the 
same ethnological division of mankind as the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. When it is remembered that the remote ancestors of both 
peoples dwelt together in a common home, that they bore a strong 
family likeness to each other, were animated by the same religion, 
governed by the same laws; and when we call to mind the great 
difference now existing between the nations physically, morally, 
and mentally,—it becomes evident at once that a natural cause of 
great power must have effected such a difference. The difference 
truly is great, but there still remain points of similarity which 
supplement and support the theory of comparative philologists, 
which assigns to them a common origin. 

It will readily suggest itself} that climate, which has so widely 
altered the aspect of these two branches of the Indo-Germanic race, 
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has also been the chief cause through which a portion of one branch 
has been able to subjugate the other branch. The varying climate 
of Great Britain, together with its bracing air, causes a varying 
mode of existence, and gives to men a flow of animal spirits and of 
energy altogether unknown to the inhabitants of tropical coun- 
tries. The fulness of life and vigour which the Briton enjoys 
imparts vivacity to his thinking powers, and enables him to take 
the lead in discovery and in civilisation. On the other hand, the 
Hindoo lives for the most part under the pressure of a tropical sun. 
The excessive heat creates mental and bodily languor; and from 
this disposition there has grown, in the course of ages, a gloomy 
religion which, exercising great influence over the Hindoo mind, 
tends to aggravate the enervating nature of the climate: for this 
religion regards life as worthless, and death even to be desired, as 
offering at least a change of existence which may be happier than 
the present. 

~ Thus the relative postion in which the Briton and the Hindoo 
now stand toward each other is the natural result of the ascendancy 
which belongs to superior force. It would be invidious and 
arbitrary to declaim against that ascendancy taking the form of 
dominion ; but probably there are few who will disagree with the 
general proposition that, unless the rule is beneficial alike to the 
rulers and the ruled, it were better it did not exist. 

As it is, the Briton legislates for the Hindoo, ostensibly because 
it is for the good of the Hindoo that he should do so. The great 
work of development which is so actively carried on by the Briton 
in his own country, is to be extended to a wider field with wider 
resources. Development is undoubtedly a law of nature, intended 
to be applied and pursued by that reason which is lodged with man 
alone. But the idea of the inhabitants of one country developing 
another quite dissimilar to their own, suggests many and importaat 
considerations, which may incline some people to accept condi- 
tionally the theory that development should be man’s primary 
consideration. 

Climate has formed the great human family into nations, it has 
stamped each with an individuality which can never be effaced. 
These conditions are of great importance; and unless they are 
constantly borne in mind our legislation in India will be little more 
than an officialism, carried on over the heads of the natives, uncom- 
prehended by them and uncared for. The influence of climate did 
not escape Plato :—‘*‘ We must not fail to observe that there is 4 
difference in places, and that some beget better men and others 
worse ; and we must legislate accordingly. Some places are subject 
to strange and fatal influences, by reason of diverse winds and 
violent heats, some by reason of waters ; or again, from the character 
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of that subsistence which the earth supplies them, which not only 
affects the bodies of men for good or evil, but produces similar 
results in theirsouls. And in all such qualities those spots excel in 
which there is a divine inspiration, and in which the gods have 
their appointed lots, and are propitious to the dwellers inthem, To 
all these matters the legislator, if he have any sense in him, must 
attend, as far as man cau, and frame his laws accordingly.’’* 

While the question of supply for the Prince’s journey to India 
was before the House, Mr. Bright, in a speech remarkable for its 
pithy eloquence, called attention to the fact that British residents in 
India were too generally arrogant in their demeanour towards the 
native population. And he anticipated as one of the beneficial 
results attending the Prince’s visit, that it might be the means of 
altering this. Mr. Bright reminded his hearers of the well-known 
character of the Prince, as a generous and courteous English 
gentleman, whom all Englishmen delighted to emulate and copy ; 
and he hoped that the Prince would, while in India, set an example 
of kindness and courtesy in his behaviour towards the natives, 
which would be followed by all Anglo-Indians, and more might thus 
be done to secure the attachment of the natives than could be 
effected by the wisest measures of legislation. 

Certainly if the Prince can effect this he will render a perma. 
nent service to human enlightenment. It is too much the fashion to 
look upon the Hindogs ,as barbarians, and, apparently, chiefly 
because they presume ‘to live differently from us. Happily, this 
error is confined to the ignorant ; and it would not ill-become the 
wiser to remind their brethren that, long before the English nation 
was formed, when the inhabitants of this country went about naked 
with their bodies painted, the Hindoos were in a state of civilisa- 
tion; that while this island was under the cloud of a degrading 
superstition, the Hindoo mind struggled for the conception of a 
Supreme Being, the one self-existent God ; that while the language 
of the Briton was nothing more than a barbarous jargon, that of the 
Hindoo had hecome enriched with words expressing lofty feeling, 
pure sentiment, and the bold thoughts of adeep philosophy. Even 
that Rome which brought the light of civilisation into our island 
glittered with the gold and silver of Delhi. It is evidently wrong 
to suppose that because other nations do not live as we do, that 
therefore they are uncivilised. Different climates necessitate dif. 
ferent modes of life. If we could bring into our mind’s eye a 
connected picture of al) the nations of the world, as they are now 
existing, how dissimilar would the contrast cause them to appear ! 
What varieties of light and shade, form, feature, and limb would 
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that visual canvas shew! And ifwe were then to descend from this 
pinnacle of imaginary view, and visit the nations severally, we 
should find that climate, which has caused such variety in aspect, 
has caused as much variety in disposition and character. 

It is physically impossible that the various branches of mankind, 
with so great difference existing between them should live in the 
same manner, and it is entirely arbitrary to hold that one mode of 
life is better than another, or to impose it as a rule of conduct upon 
others.* ‘Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength ; bui it is 
tyrannous to use it like a giant.’’ These words of one of Shake. 
speare’s most amiable heriones may not inaptly be applied to the 
Briton in India. Climate has given to him a superior force which 
the Hindoo cannot resist, and he would do well to shew himself 
worthy of his strength, worthy of his fortune in belonging to an 
energetic and enterprising race, by displaying a benevolence to the 
weaker, and a desire to give them, in all humility, some benefit of 
those advantages which by nature he enjoys. 


QUINNILLON. 





"On Liberty, John Stuart Mill, chap. iv 
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EXPATRIATION. 
By Dr. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


WHEN my readers find out, as they must at once, that I have 
used this strong expression—-expatriation—for-what is commonly 
called emigration, they will accuse me of going too far. Why 
should a man, they will ask, who leaves his native land, either 
because he has in vain tried to get on there ; or, because, led on by 
hope, he fancies there are better openings elsewhere,—be said, to 
expatriate himself? Why should he, who wanders away from the 
friends of his childhood, from the land which gave him birth, be 
said to become an exile, a pilgrim? Is he not leaving poverty 
for affluence ; or at least penury for a competence? Has he not 
considered the costs? Is he not prepared for what awaits him ? 

No, I reply, the emigrant seldom knows what lies before 
him ; seldom quits with hope or joy the fair scenes amidst which 
he passed his happy childhood. Whatever the prospects that lure 
him on, whatever the visions that fill his eager brain, he cannot 
see his native land vanish from his sight without a bitter pang, 
adull feeling of regrpt,at his heart. He is going away among 
strangers, His days will henceforth be passed amid other sights, 
under other skies, with other people. His bones will moulder in a 
foreign soil; his ashes wiil mingle with alien dust. The com. 
panions of his childhood, the manners of his country, the glories of 
the land of which he was once a citizen—too often, indeed, the 
familiar tongue in which he first learnt to babble by his mother’s 
knee,—all will be unknown, uncared for, where he is going. 

About the land of one’s birth there is a charm never found 
elsewhere. There is something about the people whom one has 
loved and known from infancy which has a sacredness, a fascination 
never discovered anywhere else. It is not that the exile may not 
be better off where he is going. His fatherland may be less beauti- 
ful, less fertile, less bright, than the foreign strand on which he 
plants his foot. In all respects, save one, he may be a gainer, and 
there may be no comparison between what he has left and what he 
has found. Plenty may be his—lovely landscapes may gladden 
his eye, bright days delight his soul ; and yet I question, amidst 
all this, whether the most stolid boor does not sometimes look back 
with fond regret on his childhood’s home, and sigh in vain for the 
once familiar scenes. But when a cultured and refined man looks 

back, a man who knows the glories of his native land, and whose 
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pulse beats quicker when he thinks of her poets, historians, states. 
men, thinkers,—then, indeed, the grief of separation 1s tenfold 
more poignant, the anguish of looking back a hundredfold more 
dreadful. 

There is a noble patriotism, a sublime love of country, which 
has nothing mean or base in it—that fondness, I mean, for the land 
of one’s birth, which, while making it impossible to forget its 
claims on our affection, does not cause us to forget that of one 
blood God bas made all nations upon earth. He who has this feel. 
ing strongly develcped within him, as a Christian should have it, 
may passionately love the sterile tract he calls his fatherland, may 
feel perfectly happy in an Irish cabin or in a Swiss chalet, and 
yet hold out the hand of brotherly love to every man and woman 
upon earth. Is he not a better citizen because he is a true man? 
Is he a less worthy Christian because he does not restrict to any 
man or woman, to any tongue or country, the right to stand high 
in the favour of God? Yet what a crushing blow to him to turn 
his back for ever on the town or village where he has passed his 
happiest days! how sad to think that he will sleep for ever far 
away from the spot where those he loves best are lying. The true 
patriot, the refined citizen, parts with anguish from his native 
land. 

The emigrant cannot pretend to enter into the delights of the 
tourist ; the latter may be long absent, may even chance to breathe 
his last where no familiar voice will greet his ear; but then the 
former knows that in all earthly probability he is leaving home for 
ever; that between him and his fatherland is interposed a barrier he 
cannot reasonably hope again to cross. The tourist or traveller, 
though he may be absent half a lifetime, always looks forward to 
returning ; he never forgets, he never desires to forget, who and 
what he is; he never attempts to make a home in any place in 
which he chances to be staying. The ties binding him to his 
fatherland get firmer and stronger the longer he is in foreign parts. 

When, asI fear is generally the case, the emigrant, does not yo to 
certain prospects, when, perhaps, in addition to separation from friends 
and home, he has to face penury, misery, sorrow, greater than he had 
ever known at home, how much worse is his condition! It is hard to 
importune a countryman for work or charity and to be refused, but 
harder far to meet with a refusal in a foreign tongue. It may be 
bitter to eat the bread of affliction in a humble garret, and to long 
for night when it is morning, and for morning when it is night, 
but a hundred times more galling to look to a foreigner for assist- 
ance, to receive from aliens help that would be humiliating enough 
were it to come from friends. 


Hard indeed to die at home alone and neglected, forgotten and 
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unwept; but then a few gleams of light may break through the 
thick darkness of the night. At least, whatever else is denied, the 
sufferer’s eyes close upon objects they love and know, and he 
finds, when dead, an eternal resting-place in his mother-country. 
A thousand times harder to pass away far from home and country, 
far from all that gave joy to life. 

Sidney Smith has eloquently and feelingly described this love 
of country in words almost more touching than any he has else. 
where used. “ Whence does this love of our country, this universal 
passion proceed? Why does the eye ever dwell with fondness upon 
the scenes of infant life? Why do we breathe with greater joy the 
breath of our youth? Why are not other soils as grateful, and 
other heavens as gay? Why does the soul of man ever cling to that 
earth where it first knew pleasure and pain, and under the rough 
discipline of the passions was roused to the dignity of moral life ? 
Is it only that our country contains our kindred and our friends ? 
and is it nothing but a name for our social affections? It cannot 
be this. The most friendless of human beings has a country which 
he admires and extols, and which he would, under the same 
circumstances, prefer to all others under heaven. Tempt him with 
the fairest face of nature, place him by living waters under 
shadowy trees of Lebanon, open to his view all the gorgeous allure- 
ments of the climates of the sun, he wil! love the rocks and deserts 
of his childhood better than all these, and thou canst not bribe his 
soul to forget the land of his nativity. He will sit down and weep 
by the waters of Babylon, when he remembers thee, O Sion.’’ 

Emigration must be admitted to be expatriation, and this is in 
my opinion a serious objection to it, and one which, even in suit- 
able cases, tells greatly against it. Ido not mean to contend that 
circumstances do not frequently arise—especially when it is that 
modified force of expatriation which consists in going to one of the 
colonies—when emigration is of service. But the full import of the 
fatal step must be clearly understood before it is resolved upon, and 
the mind must be thoroughly made up to abide by the consequences. 
As a general remedy for poverty or periods of temporary trade 
depression, emigration has little to recommend it. At best it is a 
special and severe remedy, applicable to special and otherwise 
incurable cases. There is certainly no ground for assuming that 
the majority of persons who are unsuccessful in the mother-country 
would succeed one whit better in the colonies. 

A man does not change his disposition and character by chang- 
ing the land of his residence. The follies, vices, and misfortunes 
which militate against success in one part of the world are likely to 
be insuperable obstacles everywhere else. The best emigrant is 
usually the man who thrives best at home. Those men whom their 
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native land most needs are precisely those whom the colonies and 
foreign lands are most glad to have. 

Dr. Chalmers, an acute and impartial observer, had small faith 
in emigration, and it is found that, with rare exceptions, all persons 
whose knowledge of mankind, generosity, judgment, and sound 
common sense, make their opinions of value, think as he did. 

It is not easy to lay down general rules for the guidance and 
instruction of emigrants. The special circumstances of each 
case have to be taken into account, while the many countries 
offering attractions to emigrants, and the differences in climate, 
manners, laws, and prosperity, render a decision most perplexing. 
There certainly appear to be two or three things which tell 
much in favour of emigration in some cases. On the other 
hand, several circnmstances show the importance of caution and 
reflection. 

Emigration appears especially indicated in the following cases : 
when a man leaves a country where poverty is general, where there 
. is only a limited demand for labour, and where the prospect is 
generally uninviting, and goes to a land where labour is in demand, 
wealth abundant, and prosperity diffused among all classes. Mf, 
in addition, the emigrant has friends in the land to which he is 
going, who can provide him with suitable employment, and keep 
the wolf from the door while he is feeling his way, he may safely 
leave his fatherland, though, even then, he will have -trials to 
encounter, and will often sigh for his childhood’s home. 

When a man, therefore, leaves England for one of the colonies, 
knowing that his path is in some measure open, he may expect to 
prosper. So may it be with a man who quits a poverty-stricken 
town or district.in any part of Europe or America for some other 
place where he has reasonable expectation of finding permanent 
employment. 

The imprudence of leaving a wealthy country like England, for 
poorer lands or uncleared colonies is often great. England is thriving, 
fertile, and rich in a pre-eminent degree. Whatever may be said 
with truth against many of her social abuses and defects, might 
much more plainly and strongly be urged against those of other 
countries. If respectable, industrious men cannot prosper here— 
and undoubtedly many cannot, and sometimes through no fault of 
theirs—it must be still more improbable that they will succeed 
elsewhere. A land may be a hard mother to her own unfortunate 
children; but she will not be a mother at all to crowds of foreigners. 
I cannot forget that while scores of thousands of poor Irish flock to 
England for food and work, hosts of Englishmen wend their way to 
Australia and the United States, and large numbers of Americans 
come to England to seek something to do. How many poor 
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fellows have of late years, left the United States to push their 
fortunes in this country, and have generally utterly failed! 
Judging from the number of these persons who have come in my 
way during the past two years, I conclude that many Americans 
and Canadians have the same opinion of England which many 
Englishmen have of the United States andof the Dominion. The 

romoters of indiscriminate emigration from Great Britain to all 
parts of the globe seein ignorant of the alarming emigration going 
on from many foreign countries, North America more especially, to 
those islands. 

If, from having paid some attention to this difficult question, I 
may pretend to be competent to express an opinion upon it, I 
should say that emigration would always be of service when the 
emigrants were going from a poor, desolate country to one where 
wealth was far more abundant, and where it was not unequally 
distributed, where labour was in demand, and could be well applied, 
and where, too, the same amount of exertion would produce double 
or treble the return to be counted upon in a colder and less 
prospercus part of the world. But let me ask the intel- 
ligent reader, is there any country where the appliances for making 
money are more perfect than those of England, or where the 
comforts and enjoyménts of life are more abundant, or more 
generally diffused among all classes? I know of none. 

Yet do I not wish to say that emigration is not in some cases 
advantageous. There are persons, and perhaps not a few, who get 
into a rut at home and cannot scramble out, and they may be 
helped by removing toa part of the world where everything depends 
on their exertions. Mr. Micawber, that indefatigable letter-writer, 
after patiently waiting for twenty years, expecting something to 
turn up, certainly got on well in Australia. There are other 
persons whose early misconduct or misfortune hampers them for 
years, and cripples their exertions. ‘Taken altogether away to a 
widely different social and political atmosphere, they may start 
clear and retrieve their characters. But then these are exceptions, 
and the majority of emigrants have as much difficulty to make both 
ends meet in America as they had in England, and are not 
relieved from any burden or given a better start. 

It may be objected that I have have not made any allowance 
for or mention of the persons who may be supposed to like to have 
plenty of elbow room, and who accordingly find all they desire in a 
new country. But are there many persons who in their heart of 
hearts feel happier and less restrained when their neighbours can 
be counted on their fingers? Is it not rather a fact that emigrants 
settle in densely peopled towns much like those they left at home ? 
Emigrants do not go off to the backwoods or to the distant prairies, 
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as they are advised invariably to do; but in spite of all the 
earnest advice given them, congregate in the largest towns they 
can find. 

Much has been made of the gain emigration often is to the 
children of emigrants, and doubtless good in many cases seems to 
result. But does it not sometimes happen in our own country 
that the offspring of the poor and neglected work their way up in 
the world? Families are constantly rising and falling, and society 
is not more fixed than it used to be. 

To one form of emigration no objection can be taken. It is that 
kind of emigration conducted under the auspices of colonial govern. 
ments. It is not likely that New Zealand, for example, would 
assist a thousand carpenters to emigrate from England unless there 
were openings for them. Whether the mother country gains or 
loses most by assisted emigration, I will not presume to say posi- 
tively, although she probably loses. 

Emigration should be perfectly free and untrammelled, and in no 
way restricted by law ; that no onecan deny, although the apostles - 
of indiscriminate emigration should be cautious, and should remem. 
ber that among the scores of thousands of our countrymen, who 
annually expatriate themselves, are very many who soon have good 
reason to regret leaving their fatherland and seeking elsewhere that 
abundance and tranquillity, which mental or bodily defects prevented 
them from getting at home. 
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Acton. 


ACTZON. 


(Ovip. Metam. lib. iii.) 


“ Inscius Actzeon vidit sine vesto Dianam ; 
Preeda fuit canibus nec minus ille suis.”—7'ristia. 


MERRILY on! merrily ho! 

Cheering his hounds and winding his horn, 

Acton was up with the start of the morn ; 

Through thickets rushing, the noisy pack hushing, 
And night’s dewy coronal from the grass brushing,— 
Merrily, merrily, on let him go! 


Steadily on! steadily ho! 

Over his head and under bis feet, 

The tangles and twines of the wild forest meet : 
Vainly he launches his spear through the branches, 


While deeply the deer lies crouched on his haunches ;— 
Steadily, steadily, on let him go! 


Steadily on! Steadily ho! 

In the close shade, where yet never came 

The bold-looking sun with his forehead of flame, 
Dian was resting, her dark locks uncresting, 

And quiver and bow from her shoulders divesting : 
Silently, silently, on let her go! 


Busily on? busily ho ! 

Fair was the fount, on whose margined green 

The Oreads tended their huntress-queen ; 

Girdle unbracing, sandal unlacing, 

And soft silken veil from her bosom displacing ;— 
Busily, busily, on let them go! 


Curiously on! curiously ho! 
Where was Actzon, while visions like this, 
Gave to the forest its secret bliss ? 

Stealthily creeping, and breathlessly peeping, 
Heart, eye, and spirit in ecstacy steeping !— 
Curiously, curiously, on let him go! 








































Acta@on. 


Heedless)y on—heedlessly ho! 
Forward he bent, and sighing amid 

The dew-dropping leaves which his mystery hid, 
He rustled a scion, which started fair Dian, 

And soon the poor hunter she fastened her eye on ; 
Heedlessly, heedlessly, on let him go ! 


Fearfully on —fearlessly ho ! 

How the Nymphs fled with a blush and a scream, 
While Dian dipped lightly her hand in the stream ; 
Ah, foolish stranger, how great is the danger, 

In the forest that follows a saucy wood-ranger !— 
Fearfully, fearfully, on let him go! 


Speedily on—speedily ho ! 

On him she cast the enchantment, and cried— 

‘* Now boast if you can of the charms you have spied ‘”’ 
Thanks to her benison, soon the wood’s denizen, 

Off set Actzon, a full-antlered venison — 

Speedily, speedily, on let him go! 


Eagerly on—eagerly ho ! 

Off over valleys and hills with a bound— 

And after him huntsman, and horn, and hound, 
Fancy and Fowler, and Harpy and Howler, 

Dash, Don, and Darkfoot, and Trooper and Towler — 
Eagerly, eagerly, on let them go! 


Wearily on—wearily ho ! 

Straining his speed, and heaving his breath, 

They track him, they trace him—in, in at the death! 
While his fate weeping, and crouching and creeping, 
Luckless Actszon has paid for his peeping ; 

Wind we his sylvan dirge—ho ! tally-ho! 


EpMUND LENTHALL SWIFTE. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AT SEA. 
(A LANDSMAN’S DIARY.) 


; Sept. 11th. 

WenrT on board the ‘‘ City of Ottawa,”’ at Liverpool, en route 
for New York. 1 hate first going on board steamers; there is a 
sense of coming evil and treachery. What is now so calm and 
serene will soon give place to terrible anguish of soul. This par- 
ticular vessel is a monster in size, and apparently beyond suspicion. 
We shall find out before long. She is said to come next to the 
‘Great Eastern’’ in dimensions, with a tonnage equal to Noah's 
ark. ‘The usual confusion prevails on board previous to starting. 
Vast piles of baggage are being heaped on the decks by ruthless 
porters and boatmen. Passengers and their friends are exchanging 
last words and hurried adieuwz. Mine were all made yesterday on 
shore, so I go below to inspect my “ state-room.’’ The stewards 
are all in readiness in the saloon, awaiting their victims, like 
jailers their prisoners. I am politely escorted to berth No. 20. 
My steward is offensively courteous : 


“His smile, it was childlike and bland.” 


He knows his hour is coming, and that mine is waning fast. 
Presently Iam alone in my cabin; it smells horribly of bilge- 
water and of former eccupants. Odious little oubliette! Is this 
where I am to spend the next twelve days and nights? I 
examine its arrangements which are terribly familiar, There are 
the bunks, one above another, like so many wardrobe-shelves, on 
one of which I am destined to meet with a good deal of rough 
usage not many days hence. 

However, it is useless to anticipate miseries, so I unpack my 
trunks and get out my books and medicaments, &c., in prepara- 
tion for the vovage. ‘This done, I feel resigned, and in a spirit of 
martyrdom go on deck again to await the future. 

There is still much confusion, but the ship is already in 
motion, and all persons ‘‘ for the shore” are being hurried on to 
the steam tender, which is floating alongside the vessel. Presently 
we are really off! Hats and handkerchiefs are waving in the 
distance as we steam slowly down the Mersey. Our voyage has 
begun. It is a lovely evening, and the river with its shipping and 
surroundings is glowing in the setting sun. The passengers on 
board are as yet in an unquiet state, and roam the deck like so 
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many caged quadrupeds; they examine the coast, from time to 
time, through their glasses, apparently intent on the prospect, but 
in reality their minds are full of dread forebodings. Besides, no one 
as yet knows anybody else, and all are inclined to dislike every 
man his neigbbour. Personally, I feel hostile to the whole com. 
pany ; they all look uninteresting, myself included no doubt, if I 
happened to know it. The passage down the Irish Channel was 
smooth and pleasant, so I awoke next morning with the conviction 
that I was a good sailor. 


Sept. 12th. 


Another fine day with a sea like glass. Surely there must be 
some mistake as to the miseries of crossing the Atlantic! If this 
is how people travel between England and New York it is rather 
jolly than otherwise. Contrary to expectation, every one seems to 
enjoy his meals amazingly. We begin to laugh at our forebodings. 
In the afternoon we anchor off Queenstown, and after taking in 
mails and passengers, steam away for America. By the following 
morning we are well away from land. 


Sept, 13th. 


There are more than 1300 steerage passengers on board—a 
tremendous and most responsible freight. An accident of any kind 
might produce a panic involving destruction to all in the ship. 
This is not a pleasant thought, so I shall not think about it. 


Sept. 14th (Sunday). 

There is Divine service this morning for such as like it. I am 
unable to attend it. For special reasons I don’t get up this 
morning. The fact is, we are no longer sailing on a summer sea. 
It is detestably rough, and my steward is now king, and I am his 
slave. Still ho plays his part admirably, and pretends to be my 
obedient devotee ; but I suspect the rascal. I know his sympathy 
is hypocritical and professional. There is no real pity in those 
eyes, but lots of “ speculation ;” they look cold and venal, and I feel 
sure he is calculating the amount of his fee on arrival. He brings 
me tea, which tastes mawkish, and makes me worse. It is mixed 
with ‘‘ condensed milk.’’ Vile ingredient ! Why don’t they keep 
cows and a milkman on board? Then he asks me what I wish for 
dinner, suggesting absurd dishes—/ricasseed fowl, or some stewed 
breast of veal. Fool! he knows I can do nothing but munch 
biscuits, and has no right therefore to torture me with revolting 
suggestions. I get up in the afternoon, with infinite trouble, and 
lie on the sofa. Altogether I have not had a pleasant Sunday. 


Sept. 15th. 
‘Precisely the same as yesterday, except that it is Monday. 
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Sept. 16th. 

We have had a great storm in the night. Sleeping was out of 
the question, so I passed the time in performing a variety of strange, 
unavoidable gymnastics, and in divers meditations. First of all 
I thought of those poor 1300 steerage folk. How miserable they 
must be, crammed away like so many herrings, and no doubt sick 
toaman! Here was I, with a state-room all to myself, and with 
every available accommodation: how much more blessed was 
I than they! This generous reflection comforts me for a few 
moments ; I feel almost heroic, but it doesn’t last. There is really 
no room for sentiment in sea sickness ; so I soon grow callous as to 
the 1300 herrings, and revert to my own miseries. Such is human 
selfishness when drawn out by a turbulent sea. Next, I think of 
the vessel. Can she ride out this gale? How she groans and 
strains amid the raging billows, as if she would crumple up like a 
house of cards! How fearfully the screw revolves, too, every time 
it emerges from the water, as if it would rend the ship asunder 
and how evil the sea sounds when it booms against the vessel’s 
sides, with a thud like thunder, making her quiver from stem to 
stern! I begin to feel like Jonah going down to Tarshish, and yet, 
perhaps, I am in some respects more like the whale, when it wanted 
to get rid of Jonah. When will the morning come? and will this 
terrific sea ever grow calm again ? 

In these dark watches of the night, amid the turmoil and fury 
of the elements, one instinctively reverts, in thought, to those ill. 
fated vessels which have lately been lost in these waters. How 
easily it might happen! An iceberg, or a collision with some 
other ship ; or, worse than all, a fire at sea. Why does the mind 
dwell on such horrors? It is, after all, an ideal dread more than a 
real one. Besides, we know what was said long ago about ‘‘ the 
fowls of the air and the hairs of our head.’’ Nevertherless, the flesh 


is weak and instinctively shrinks from shipwreck. 


Sept. 17th. 

The storm has passed, but the sea is still in great commotion. 
lam weary of watching it through my dingy porthole; a seething 
mass of black rolling hillocks, crested with angry white foam. Our 
ship plunges along through the waves, as if distracted and in 
despair ; she literally “‘ reels too and fro like a drunken man.’’ With 
infinite trouble I dress and stagger aloft, but only to return to my 
cabin crestfallen and depressed. 


Sept. 18th. 

This morning we are “ Off the Banks’ (of Newfoundland, of 
course). The prospect can scarcely be called cheerful, as we are 
enveloped in a dense sea of mist; for fear, therefore, of collisions 
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(which the sailors dread more than hurricanes), we keep sounding 
the fog-whistle all day ; a kind of low, moaning note, which gradually 
makes one melancholy. The sea, however, though still rolling 
grandly, is comparatively calm, so ‘7 go on deck and pretend to 
enjoy the look-out. Some of the passengers are playing at sea 
quoits or shuffle-board, which strikes me as a ridiculous diversion ; 
moreover, they are smoking, regardless of the comfort of others— 
an additional offence. 

In the afternoon I try an experiment. For the second time in 
my life I take lessons in walking ; but my movements are eccentric. 
I remind myself of the ‘‘ Ugly Duckling,’ or still more of a 
precocious infant just escaping from its nurse’s arms. Happily, a 
friendly fellow-passenger comes to my assistance, and rescues me 
from perdition. 


Sept. 19th. 


I am beginning to find my sea-legs and sea-stomach at last. “I 
grow off-hand with the steward, informing that individual that I 
can now dispense with his services. His smile is no longer ‘‘ child. 
like and bland,’’ but incredulous and familiar. I resent this as an 
impertinence, and mentally reduve my intended douceur from a 
sovereign to half-a-crown. The man’s name is Mulligan—an 
Irishman, of course, and no doubt a Fenian ! 

This morning a nautical passenger observed to me, that ‘ the 
wind was well abeam on the starboard quarter,’’ to which remark, 
not knowing the precise meaning, I made answer, “ delighted to 
hear it.’’ I find, however, that this wasan absurd reply. I ought 
to have said, “ Aye, aye, sir!’’ or ‘‘ Starboard ahoy !”’ 


Sept. 20th. 

Evidently we are to have no more fine weather. To-day there 
is no wind, but a tremendous swell ; the water, though smooth as 
glass, is rolling its massive billows as if determined to overwhelm 
our vessel in mere sport. ‘There has been a great gale ahead, and 
we are coming in for its tail. ‘The consequence to bad sailors is 
severe. 1 have had to resign myself once more to the care of 
Mulligan, whose attentions are most exemplary, and I therefore 
withdraw my harsh decision in the matter of fees. I wonder how 
those steerage people are getiing on? Why dol trouble about 
them? It is really their own fault; besides they are only Irish 
and Germans. Why couldn’t they stop in their own countries! 
I am afraid this is an inhuman sentiment, but I don’t profess to be 
generous on board ship. (1 am growing reflectiveas I lie in my 
narrow berth.) What will America be 1000 years hence? Its 
the world of the future; but will the classic glories of the Old 
World perish? Surely not, and yet the reverence for art and 
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antiquity. seems decaying before the spirit of Utilitarianism and 
money-getting of the present day. Even Hawthorne, in al- 
luding to our old medimval times, speaks of them as a sign of a 
nation’s decay. ‘This is going ahead in earnest. 


Sept. 21st. 

A change has come over the ocean. It is tranquil as a sleeping 
child. We are nearing our destination, and a more glorious 
morning rarely gladdened the hearts of poor water-tossed mortals. 
I feel half sorry to be so close to the American coast. The sea is 
like alake, and the sun is flooding it with heavenly light. We 
can see land in the distance, and everyone is astir preparing for 
the shore. Sandy-Hook point is passed at last, and we are steaming 
tranquilly in the beautiful natural harbour of New York. How 
exquisite look the green hills of Rhode Island and New Jersey in 
the afternoon glow, dotted over with white villas ! 

How eagerly the poor steerage passengers strain their eyes 
towards the coast, and fancy they are approaching the promised 
land wherein they will realise the dreams of youth! Alas, to many 
of them, there will come a rude awakening, when face to face with 
the stern realities of an emigrant’s life. 

Two hours more, and we have cleared the dreaded Customs, and 
are now on terra firma. To-night I shall sleep on a bedstead instead 
ofona shelf. This, too, isa blessing. And now come handshakings 
and good.byes to our fellow-travellers. The voyage has ended, and 
the stormy Atlantic is left behind. With greatful hearts, yet 
almost with regret, we bid adieu to the ‘‘ City of Ottawa’’ and 
her captain, and seek our various quarters on shore. 


FREDERICK ALLEN, 
































«“ Heigho, the Wind and the Rain.” 


“HEIGHO, THE WIND AND THE RAIN.” 


Ho, the wind's a giant strong, 
And the rain a blinding mist ; 

But I'll march, with lusty song, 
Wheresoe’r my heart doth list ! 

Footfall, let thy measure beat 
Rythmic music free and bold, 

From the quiet village street, 
Till her lattice I behold. 


Where’s the mossy path we trod, 
In the summer eves, 
Where no echo on the ‘sod, 
Smote the softly rustling leaves ?— 
Lover’s lane is blank and bare, 
As if never tryste has been, 
Winter’s cold, like cark o’ care, 
Stole hope’s bannerets of green. 


Blast, that with defiant stave, 

Shouts me back, I onward press, 
Christened by the falling rain, 

Doughty knight whom love doth bless. 
Lo, the yule-fires shine within ; 

And I kitow one questing ear, 
Echoes from the hour doth win, 
As my rapid footsteps near. 


Love’s sweet lady seen afar, 

Through the darkness and the storm, 
Love hath crowned thee with a star, 

Whose rare light the world might warm ; 
Be this Christmas night a sign, 

That should other tempests be, 
Love may enter all divine, 

When the gloom is dread for thee. 


ELLYS 
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FATHER STILLING’S SUNSET: 


A STORY OF GERMAN HOME LIFE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY, _ 
Adapted from the German of Jung-Stilling, 
BY J. LORAINE HEELIS, 


—_——— 


CHAPTER X. 


THE OLD WOUND BLEEDS AFRESH, 


THE wound which Dorothy’s death had made in Wilhelm's heart 
was not yet healed ; he still constantly bemoaned her fate. And 
now he took his boy with him from time to time to the old castle and 
pointed out where his sainted mother had trod, and related all that 
she had said and done. Heinrich so doted upon his mother that he 
transmuted all that he heard of her into his own heart, which 
pleased Wilhelm so much that he could not conceal his joy. 

One lovely autumn evening our two lovers of the departed 
Dorothy were wandering through the ruins of the old castle, looking 
for snail.shells, which were found there in great number. Dorothy, 
too, used to be very fond of this occupation. In the midst of his 
search, Heinrich found under a stone next to the wall a small clasp- 
knife, with a green handle, studded with yellow bosses. It was not 
in the least rusty, partly because it lay in a dry place, and partly 
because the rain could not get to it. Heinrich was pleased at this 
treasure-trove, and ran to his father to show it to him. Wilhelm 
looked at it and turned pale, and then began to sob lamentably. 
Heinrich was frightened, but the tears soon stood in his eyes too, 
without his knowing why, and he did not dare to ask. He turned 
the knife round and saw that there was written on the blade with 
aqua-fortis Johanna Dorothea Catherine Stilling. He screamed 
out loud and fell to the ground as if dead. Wilhelm heard the 
name read, as well as the loud scream. He sat down by the boy, 
shook him and tried to bring him too. While he was thus busied 
he felt a heavenly calm in his soul, he found himself comforted; he 
took the boy in his arms, pressed him to his breast, and experienced 
an indescribable feeling of satisfaction. He drew near to God as 
to a friend, and thought he was carried up into heaven, and that he 
saw Dolly amongst the angels. Meanwhile, Heinrich came too, and 
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found himself in his father’s arms. He could not recollect that his 

father had ever held him in his arms before; and tears of the 
fondest affection flowed over his cheeks, now deathly pale. 

| ‘‘ Father, do you love me?’’ he asked. 

Now Wilhelm, had never jested or played with the boy, who 
only knew his father as an earnest and severe man, whom he must 
fear and respect. Wilhelm’s head sank on Heinrich’s breast. He 
answered “ Yes !”’ and wept aloud. 

Heinrich was almost beside himself with emotion, and would 
have fainted again had not his father suddenly stood up and put 
him on his feet. He could scarcely stand. 

‘*Come!”’ said Wilhelm, “ We will walk about a little.” 

They sought for the knife, but could not find it again. It must 
have fallen down amongst the stones. They searched long but 
without success. Nobody could be more sorrowful than Heinrich ; 
but his father ‘led him away, and as they waiked along, spoke to 
him as follows— 

“‘ My son, you will shortly be nine years old. I have taught you 
as well as I was able, and you will soon have enough understanding 
to enable me to converse reasonably with you. You have a great deal 
before you in the world, and I myself am still young. We shall 
not be able to shut up our lives in our chamber. We must again 
associate with men. I will keep a school again, and you shall go 
with me and learn more. Study anything in which you take 
pleasure, and books shall not be wanting. But you must learn a 
handicraft, so that you may always have something certain by which 
you may gain your living. If God should call you to a better 
vocation, you will have reason to thank Him, and no one will 
despise you because you are my son, even if you should become a 
prince.” 

Heinrich was overjoyed at his father’s confidence, and felt that 
he wasaman. He looked at his father and said— 

** I will do everything you wish.”’ 

‘ Wilhelm smiled and went on. 

**You will be happy; only you must never forget to have 
trustful commune with God, and He will take you under His 
protection, and shield you from all ill.’’ 

While thus conversing they reached their home. 

From this time forward Wilhelm seemed quite changed. His 
heart was open again, and his pious contemplations did not hinder 
him from going amongst men. Everyone, even the very roughest, 
was awed in his presence, for he had acquired during his solitary 
life an irresistible, though gentle earnestness, through which a pure 
simple soul shone forth. He had detected Dolly’s character in the 
boy-when the knife was found ; he was his son and Dolly’s ; and on 
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this discovery all his love was devoted to Heinrich, and in him he 
found Dolly once more. 
_ It was about this period that Wilhelm first took Heinrich to 
church. The boy was astonished at all he saw there; but as soon as 
the organ began to play he became quite agitated, and was seized 
with slight convulsions ; the softer tones caused him to shed tears, 
and the quicker and livelier ones made him jump from. his seat. 
However poor may have been the skill of the good organist, it was 
impossible for Wilhelm to get the boy out of the church, when the 
sermon was ended, before Heinrich had seen him and his instrument. 
He saw the organ, and the organist played for him a piece which 
was perhaps the first time that such a thing had neppened to a 
farmer’s grandson in Forenburg church, 

Heinrich now saw his mother’s grave for the first time. He 
would have liked to see her remains, but as this was impossible he 
sat- himself down on the grave mound, and plucking some autumn 
flowers and shrubs, stuck them in his button hole, and with 
moistened eyes but strengthened hearts, his father and he wended 
their way home. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 


_ OLp Stilling now noticed that his son was becoming reconciled 
to his bereavement. He saw with inward satisfaction the goodness 
and love there was in Wilhelm and his grandson; and this made 
him more cheerful than ever, and almost young again. 


When he was about to start for his work in the forest, one fine. 


Monday morning in spring, he begged Wilhelm to let his grandson 
accompany him. To the great delight of the boy, Wilhelm 
consented. 

As they ascended the Giller, old Stilling said to his grandson— 

“Heinrich, tell us the story of the fair Melusina; I like to hear 
old stories, and it will help to pass the time. Heinrich told the 
a with great glee, and very circumstantially. Father Stilling 
feigned to be quite astonished at the narrative, and as though he 
believed every incident in it. But you were obliged to do this if 
you did not wish to make Heinrich angry; for he believed every 
syllable of these stories as firmly as he believed in the Bible itself. 

it was three leagues from Tiefenbach to the place where 
Stilling burnt charcoal; and the road lay through the forest the 
entire distance. Heiagish: whose imagination embraced everything, 
thought the whole was a perfect paradise. To him, all things 
seemed beautiful and faultless. A very dark may-beech, which he 
saW some.distance in advauce, made a great impression upon him 
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with its delightful green light and shade ; and the whole region at 
once became ideal and divinely beautiful in his eye. 

At length they reached the workplace, which was on a very 
high hill. Young Stilling’s glance at once fell on the charcoal 
burner’s, hut, covered with sods. He crept inside and saw the 
couch of moss, and the fireplace between the rough stones, and 
shouted with glee. While his grandfather was at work he rambled 
about the forest, and gazed on all the beauties of the place. Every. 
thing was new and unspeakably charming. 

Thus a whole week passed away, and the eve of the day on 
which they were to return to Tiefenbach had arrived, The old 
man and his grandson sat before the hut as the sun was setting. 

*Grandfather,’’ said Heinrich, ‘‘ when I read how heroes were 
able to trace their ancestors so far back, I feel as if I should like 
to know who were my forefathers. Who knows if we are not 
descended from a prince or a great lord. My mother's forefathers 
were all pastors, but I don’t know what your’s were ; I will write 
them all down if you will tell me of them.” 

Father Stilling smiled and said— 

“We cannot claim to be descended from a prince. However, 
that’s all the same to me, and you ought not to wish that it had 
been so. Your forefathers have all been honest and pious people. 
There are very few princes who can say the same. Let it be 
your greatest honour in the world that your grandfather's great 
grandfather, and all your forefathers, who had, it is true, nothing 
. they could call their own outside of their house, were, in spite of 
that, beloved and honoured by all men. Not one of them made a 
discreditable marriage, or misconducted himself; none of them 
has covetted that which did not belong to him, and everyone of 
them died. becomingly at a great age.’’ 

Heinrich was pleased, and said— 

“So I shall find all my forefathers in heaven.”’ 

“* 'Yes,”’ answered his grandfather,”’ “that you will. Our race 
will flourish and bloom there. Heinrich, remember this evening as 
long as you live. In the next world we are of the nobility. Do 
not lose that advantage. Our blessing will rest upon you so long 
as you are good. But if you become godless, and dishonour your 
parents, then we shall not know you in eternity.’’ 

Heinrich began to cry, and said— 

“Have no care for that grandfather. I will be good and cheer- 
ful, and be worthy to be called a Stilling. But tell me what you 
know of our forefathers.’ 

“My great, great grandfather,” began Father Stilling, “was 
called Ulli Stilling. He was born about the year 1500. I know 
from old letters that he came to Tiefenbach, where he married Hans 
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Stahler’s daughter, in the year 1530. He came from Switzerland 
and was acquainted with Zwinglius. He was a very pious man, and 
go strong that he once rescued from the clutches of five robbers his 
four cows which had been stolen. In the year 1536, there was a 
son born to him, whom he called Reinhold Stilling; this was my 


_ great grandfather. He wasa quiet man, of retiring disposition, but 


did good to everyone. When he was fifty years old he married a 
very young wife, by whom he had several children. In his sixtieth 
year his wife bore him a son, who was my grandfather. He was 
born in 1596, and lived to be 101 years old, so I recollect him. 
This, Heinrich, was a very active man, and when he was quite 
young, having bought a horse, became a carrier, and carried goods 
to Brunswick, Brabant, and Saxony. He was a master carrier, and 
usually had between twenty and thirty waggouers with him. At 
that time robberies were of frequent occurrence, and there were very 
few inns on the roads, so the waggoners took provisions with them. 
At uights the carts were placed in a circle, one against the other ; 
the horses were tethered in the centre, and my grandfather and the 
carmen remained near them. When they had foddered the horses 
he cried out, ‘ To prayers, neighbours!’ and when they had gathered 
round him, he prayed earnestly to God. Then one of the number 
kept guard, and the rest crept under their carts and slept; but all 


had loaded guns .and-good swords by their sides. 


“One night, when they were travelling through Hesse, my 
grandfather himself kept watch while the others lay sleeping on the 
grass; for the carts were halted in a meadow. About eleven 
o'clock at night he heard the sound of horses’ feet on the meadow, 
and waking up his men without noise, they were soon all standing 
behind their carts awaiting the expected attack. But Heinrich 
Stilling knelt down and prayed earnestly. At last he clambered 
into his cart and looked about him. The moon was just setting, 
but there was still light enough to see about tweaty men on horse- 
back, who immediately afterwards dismounted and advanced 
towards the carts. My grandfather quietly got down from the 
cart and crept underneath it, so that they could not see him, 
although {he could perceive what they were about. The robbers 
Went round about the waggon-citadel, and when they found there was 
no admittance they approached one of the carts. As soon as 
Stilling saw this, he cried, ‘In the name of God, Fire!’ Every- 
one of the carmen had cocked his weapon, and immediately fired 
from under the carts, and six of the robbers fell ; the others alarmed 
at this unexpected reception, withdrew a short distance and held a 
council of war. Meanwhile the waggoners reloaded their guns and 
Stilling said, ‘Now watch till they come near again, and then fire.’ 
However, they did not renew the attack, but rode off. 
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‘* At daybreak the horses were put to, and the carts were soon 
in motion. Every carman carried his gun loaded, and his sword by 
his side, for they did not feel secure. Presently some horsemen 
were seen coming out of a wood and approaching the procession, 

drove the first cart and the other carmen followed, to whom 
he cried out, ‘ Let every man get behind his cart and make ready 
to fire.’ The horsemen now halted, excepting the foremost one, 
who was unarmed, and riding towards the carts shouted, ‘ Master 
carman, come forward.’ My grandfather advanced with his firelock 
in his hand, and his sword under his arm. ‘ We come as friends,’ 
said the horseman. Heinrich was not so confident of this and stood 
still; but the horseman, dismounting, held out his hand and asked, 
* Were you attacked by robbers last might?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered my 
grandfather, ‘In a field near Hirschfeld?’ ‘ Just so,’ answered the 
horseman, ‘ We were following them up and arrived just as you 
drove them off, and blew the light out of some of them. You are 
brave fellows.’ Stilling now asked who the horseman might be, 
The latter replied, ‘I am the Count of Wittgenstein, and will give 
you a convoy of ten horsemen, for I have plenty of men in the wood 
there.’ Stilling accepted this offer, and agreed with the count as to 
how much he should give every year for a guard through Hesse. 
This settled, the carmen continued their journey. My grandfather 
married when he was twenty-two years old, and two years afterwards, 
in 1620, he had a son who was called Hans Stilling,—this was my 
father. He lived quietly on his small farm and served God. He 
lived through the thirty years’ war, and was often reduced to great 
want. He brought up a family of ten children, of whom I am the 
youngest, I was born in the year 1680, when my father was sixty 
years old. - Thank God I have lived in peaceful times, and have 
freed my property from debt. My fatherdied in 1724, in the 104th 
year of his age. In his last years I had to attend to him like a 
child. He lies buried at Florenburg with his fathers.’’ 

Heinrich Stilling had listened with rapt attention to the old 
man’s recital. When it was ended, he exclaimed, “ Thank God that 
I have such forefathers ! I will write down all you tell me, in case 
I should forget it. The knights call their forefathers ancestors, and 
so will I call mine.”’ 

The old man smiled but said nothing. 

The next day they returned home, and Heinrich wrote what his 
grandfather had related to him in an old copy-book, filling the 
unoccupied pages at the back of the copies with the story of his 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER. XII. 
WHAT SHALL HE BE? 


Hetrion STILLING was the joy and pride of his family; for 
although Johann Stilling had a son who was older than he, nobody 
took much notice of him. He often came to visit his grandparente, 
but as he came so he wert away. This seems strange; for 
Eberhard Stilling was not one to have favourites. But, after all is 
said and done, who can help liking one person more or less than 
another ? 

Pastor Stollbein saw that the boy would become somebody, if 
there was only the will to make something of him, Thus it 
happened that one day when he was in Stilling’s house, speaking 
with the father and grandfather about Heinrich, he proposed that 
Wilhelm should let the lad learn Latin. 

‘We have a good Latin schoolmaster in Florenburg,’’ he said ; 
“ send him there—it will not cost much.’’ 

Old Stilling sat by the table chewing a snall piece of wood; as 
he was wont when deliberating over matters of importance. Wil- 
helm laid his iron thimble on the table, and crossed his arms on his 
breast, while he, too, thought the matter over. 

Margaret having folded her hands in her lap, sat twiddling her 
_ thumbs and gazing at the room door, while she also considered the 
proposal. But Heinrich sat on a small chair with his woollen flap- 
eared cap in his hand, and did not deliberate, but only wished the 
proposal might be agreed to. Pastor Stollbein sat in his armchair, 
one hand on the head of his cane and the other on his hip, and 
awaited the decision. ‘There was a long silence; at last the old 
man said— 

‘Well, Wilhelm, he is your child, what think you ?’ 

“ Father, I don’t know how I can afford it.’’ 

“Ts that your only care, Wilhelm ? but will your Latin youngster 
give you more pleasure? That’s the question ?”’ 

“ What? Pleasure?’’ said the Pastor. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me of 
pleasure. The question is, if you wish to make something of the 
boy or not. If you do, he must learn Latin, if not, let him remain 
a clown, like——”’ 

“ Like his parents,”’ said old Stilling. 

“I think you wish to mock me?’’ rejoined the Pastor. 

“No, indeed,” replied Eberhard. ‘ Don’t take it amiss; for 
your own father was a weaver, and did not know Latin; yet people 
said he was an honest man, although I never bought cloth of him. 
Listen, my dear Pastor, an honest man loves God. and his neigh- 
bour. He does good and fears noone. He is diligent. Cares for 
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himself and his family, so that they may have bread. But why does 
he act thus ?”’ ; 

‘‘ Upon my word, I think you want to catechise me, Stilling. Be 

1, and recollect whom you are speaking to. He does s 
because it is right and proper.”’ 

“Don’t be angry. He does so because he wishes to have 
pleasure in this world and the next.”’ 

‘*What? Why, for all that he may be lost.”’ 

** With love to God and his neighbour ?’’ said Eberhard. 

“‘ Yes—yes, if he have not the true faith in Christ.” 

‘‘ But it follows as a matter of course that you cannot love God 
and your neighbour if you do not believe God and His word. But 
answer, Wilhelm; what do you say ?’’ 

“] think,” replied Wilhelm, ‘‘if-I knew where to get the 
money, I should still not wish the youngster to become too Latinified. 
He should make camel’s hair buttons on holidays and help me in 

sewing, until we can see what God will make of him.”’ 

“You are right, Wilhelm,” said Father Stilling. ‘“‘I am of 
the same opinion. The boy has a wonderful bead for learning; 
and God has not made that head for nothing. Let him learn what 
he can and what he will; and give him time for it, but not too 
much, or else he will idle his time away and not read so diligently. 
When he has worked hard at tailoring and gets an appetite for 
books, let him read for an hour; that will be long enough. But 
see that he learns a trade properly, so that he can earn his bread 
until he is a gentleman, and can make use of his Latin.”’ 

“ Hum! hum! a gentleman,’’ growled Stollbein ; ‘‘ he shall 
not bea gentleman. I would have him a village schoolmaster, 
and then a little Latin will be useful to him. You peasant folks 
think it such an easy matter tu be a ventleman. You plant in the 
hearts of your children ambition, which comes from your father, 
the devil.”’ 

Old Stilling’s eyes lighted up. He stood like a giant (for he 
was a tall comely man), and shaking his snow white head, he said 
smiling, 

** What is ambition, Pastor ?’’ 

Stollbein sprang to his feet, shouting— 

_“* Another question! It is not my duty to answer you, but yours 
to answer me. Attend to the sermons, and you will hear what 
ambition is. I did not know you had become so proud, Elder. 
You used to be a modest man.”’ 

** Take it.as you please, proud or not proud. I am a-man; I 
have loved and served God,—have given to every man his due, and 
brought up my children honestly; I know that God will forgive 
me my sins. I am now old and my end draws near. Although I 
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ath in good health, yet I must die, and I am glad’ that I must soon 


from hence. Let me at least be proud of this—that I 


shall die like an honest man in the midst of my 


pious children. 


When I think of it I am more joyful than on the day I married my 


.*? 


“ People don’t go to heaven with shoes and stockings on like 
that,” said the Pastor. 
“ My grandfather will pull them off before he dies,” said little 


Heinrich. 


Everyone burst out laughing. Even Stollbein could not refrain. 


_ Margaret put an end to the consultation. 
the boy a good breakfast of a morning, and bread and butter for 
him to take in his pocket for his midday meal, and in the evening 
he could again have a good meal at home. | 
can go early to-morrow morning to school at Florenburg, and come 
home again in the evening. We shall soon have summer now. In 


the winter we must see how we can manage.”’ 


So all was now settled, and Stollbein went home. 
At this time many changes took place in Stilling’s house. 
eldest daughters got married, and so the entire family consisted of 


She proposed to give 


“ And so the youngster 


The 


Eberhard and his Margaret, Wilhelm, and Mariechen and Heinrich. 


Eberhard also determined to give up his charcoal-burning, and to 


confine himself to his field work. 


_. The mastership-of the village school at Tiefenbach Lecame — 
vacant, and every villager had Wilhelm Stilling in his eye as the 

They offered him the post, and he accepted it with- 

out opposition, although he felt inwardly uneasy at leaving with 


new master. 


such readiness his solitary and pure life to mix once more with his 


fellow-mortals. 


The good man did not notice that it was the smart 


of Dorothy’s death alone (which could brook no other feeling) 
which had made him a hermit, and that when this became more 
bearable he could again converse with men and find pleasure in an 


occupation. 


He saw the matter in quite another light. 


He 


thought the inclination to a holy life was beginning to grow cold, 


and so he went to his new position with fear and trembling. 
ever, he performed his duties with zeal and fidelity, and began at 


How- 


length to suspect it could not be displeasing to Gud that he should 


improve his talents and try to serve his neighbours. 
_ Heinrich now began to go the Latin school. It may be easily 
imagined what a sensation he made among the other schoolboys. 


Up to this time he was only known in Stilling’s house and garden, 


a dhad never been with strangers. His way of expressing himself 
Was so peculiar that few people understood what he said. No 
youthful games, which most boys are so eager after, had pleasure 
for him ; he passed by and saw them not. The schoolmaster, 
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Weiland, noticed his capacity and diligence, and left him to himself; 
and as he saw that the slow process of learning by heart did not 
suit him, he released him from it, and, really, Henrich’s way of 
learning Latin was very profitable tohim. He took a Latin text, 
looked out all the words in the dictionary and then found out. what 
parts of speech they were, and afterwards looked for the declensions 
in the grammar. By this way of learning he gained a knowledge 
of the ‘est Latin authors, and learnt to write, read, and understand 
the language sufficiently. But that which afforded him the greatest 
pleasure was the schoolmaster’s small collection of books, which he 
had permission to use. It consisted of all kinds of useful produc- 
tions of the press of Cologne ; as ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,’’ with delight. 
ful weodcuts ; “‘ Kaiser Octavianus, his Wife and Sons ;’’ a fine 
edition of ‘‘ The History of the Four Sons of Aymon;"’ “ Peter and 
Magelone ;” “The beautiful Melusina;’’ -and lastly, ‘“ Hans 
Clauert.’’ As soon as afternoon school was over, he started off for 
Tiefenbach, and read one of these’ histories on the road. The way 
was through green meadows, woods, and copses, up and down bill, 
and the beautiful scenery around him made the deepest impression 
on his free and open heart. In the evening our five good people 
were.once more together. They supped and exchanged confidences 
with one another, and Henrich, in particular, related his histories, 
in which all the others, Margaret not excepted, took uncommon 
interest. Even the earnest pietist, Wilhelm, took pleasure in them, 
and read them himself on Sunday afternoons when he made 
his pilgrimage to the old castle. Heinrich looked over him as 
he read, and when an exciting passage came, he chuckled in. 
wardly, and if he ssw that his father was interested, his joy was 
complete. 

Meanwhile, young Stilling’s Latin schooling went on capitrily; 
at least, the reading and understanding of Latin histories, and the 
speaking and writing of Latin. Whether this be sufficient or more 
be necessary, I know not; at any rate, Herr Pastor Stollbein 
required more. After he had attended the Latin school for about a 
year the Pastor took it into his head to examine the young student. 
He saw the boy out of his room window standing before the school, 
and whistled to him. Heinrich came running up. 

** Do you work hard ?” inquired the Pastor. 

“Yes, Herr Pastor,’’ answered the boy. 

“ How many irregular verbs, are there ?”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

** What, you booby! you don’t know? I have a mind to box 
your ears for you. Sum, possum. Well! goon!’’ 

‘TI hiaven’t learnt that.’’ 


“Ho, Madlene! Call the schoolmaster.”’ 
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The schoolmaster came. 
“ What do you teach this youngster ?”’ 
“Latin,” humbly replied the schoolmaster, standing at the 
door with his hat under his arm. 
“ Why, you good-for-nothing, he doesn’t even know how many 
irregular verbs there are.”’ 
‘Don’t you know, Heinrich ?”’ 
‘*No,”’ replied Heinrich ; ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ 
“The schoolmaster began: ‘‘ What parts of speech are Nolo 
and Malo ?”’ 
“ Trregular verbs.” 
“ And what are Fero and Volo?’ 
‘* Trregular verbs.”’ 
“Well, Herr Pastor,’’ said the schoolmaster; ‘it seems he 
knows all the words.” 
“But he ought to commit all the rules to memory. I will 
have it done—go home.’’ 
‘* Yes, Herr Pastor,’’ said the master and pupil. 
From this time Heinrich learnt all the rules by heart without 
much trouble, but he soon forget them again. It seemed to be a 
| peculiar trait in his character, that his active mind soared above 
| that which was not easily surmounted, But enough of Heinrich’s 
. Latin studies, We will return to Father Stilling. 






























Farewell. 


FAREWELL. 


OVER the hills and over the sea, 
The sun in a crimson flood went down: 
** Maiden, wilt thou not say to me 
Farewell, ere I leave the town ?”’ 


Over the roofs of the city vast, 
Over turret and over spire, 

The rose-red light of the sunset passed, 
Like a flame of glowing fire. 


Lurid it blazed o’er the busy town, 
And lighted the pinetops far away; 

The maid looked up, and the maid looked down, 
But never a word did she say. 


Red and purple, and shining gold, 
Folded their colours about the west, 
And into a coil of glory rolled, 
Round the distant mountain’s crest. 


‘Maiden ! wilt thou not say Farewell!” 

And the light on the mountains faded away, 
And a shadow upon their faces fell ; 

But no word did the maiden say— 


‘* Maiden, adieu! I have loved thee well ; 
Thou wilt never find truer heart than mine.”’ 
Spake the maid at last, ‘‘ Then, why say Farewell, 
Since I care for no love but thine 2”’ 


JULIA GODDARD. 





